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the Speaker’s gallery had been filled during the debate on the 
China War, on Friday night, with an assemblage of mandarins, we 
@m imagine the astonishment which would have been depicted on the 
Sountenances of those dignified personages at the opinions expressed 
‘certain honourable members who took part in the discussion, 
“Bome of whom displayed about as much knowledge of China, and the 
licy which it is the interest of this country to pursue there, as we 
ht expect to find in a Chinese parliament, did such an institution 
@xist, upon the occasion of a debate to consider the expediency 
@f invading England. Our Celestial friends would have heard 
Mr. Bright express his belief that “the accumulation of a large force 
in China increased the temptation of the authorities there to enter 
2 while Sir James Elphinstone, charging 







o warlike proceedings ;” 
fr. Bright with being the cause of the war, expressed his opinion 
fat, although we had 17,000 men “ out there, he did not see any end 
it.” Colonel Sykes thought that the inevitable result of a treaty, 
i Pwe got one, would be a garrison at Shanghai; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after demanding more than three millions and a half, 
pay the expenses of the war, gave vent to the consolatory and 
inal remark, that “he must frankly state that the whole matter 
full of uncertainty.” Lord John Manners earnestly hoped that 
the prosecution of this melancholy and miserable contest, the 
@imost consideration might be shown for the feelings of the Chinese 
Beople ;” and Mr. T. Baring put a climax to these forcible observa- 
tions by the stupendous misstatement, that “the one great mistake 
that we have made all along in China is, that we seem to think that 
country is like France, or any of the other Powers of Europe, and we 
Mmst force on China the same arrangements we have established with 
















lose Powers, with which we have been for a long time connected.” 
would indeed have perplexed those high functionaries of the 
estial Empire to hear that we had “all along” treated China like 
uropean Power; and it would probably occur to them that if we 
hitherto pursued this policy, it would be unnecessary now to 
st upon a Resident Minister at Pekin,—that being quite a novel 
1 recent demand, and one which, according to Mr. Baring, does 
enter into our relations with European Powers. The facts and 
me truth are alike directly the convei.e of Mr. Baring’s proposition ; 
one great mistake that we have made “all along” in China, has 
en that we have dealt with it upon altogether exceptional prin- 
Hes. That our diplomacy there has not been governed by the same 
s which govern it elsewhere, but that inasmuch—to use the words 
Mr. Baring—as “trade was our object, and not diplomacy,” we have 
bmitted to every insult and indignity, for the sake of gain; in 
er words, that we have hitherto been guided by the very 
1ciples upon which, according to Mr. Bright, trade is to be 
M That policy, which these gentlemen 
em to flatter themselves is of their own conception, is the 
policy originally pursued by the East-India Company, when it esta- 
blished its factory at Canton; it has been the policy which provoked 
Both the Chinese wars, and it is the policy which, if it were persisted 


ID, would lead us into endless others. So long as we have local 


Pot 2 


Hicials at the different ports dealing with local Chinese authorities 
hose acts may be repudiated at pleasure by the Ceatral Government, 
e shall have a perpetual series of Arrow cases. Had there been a 
binister at Pekin, instead of bombarding Canton, we should have 





it that moral pressure upon the responsible authorities at he; 





quarters which would have ensured us redress ; but to expect every 
consul at every port to get satisfaction for every insult offered to any 
British subject who may fancy himself aggrieved, from the local 
mandarin, is to perpetuate indefinitely causes of quarrel, and to keep 
up a constant irritation upon the edges of the Chinese ulcer, instead 
of cutting it out by the roots. No better evidence can possibly be 
afforded of the mistaken policy we have pursued “all along,” than 
the wars in which it has involved us. We have yet to make trial of 
this new system of holding the Central Government responsible for 
the acts of its subordinates, of insisting upon our rights as an equal 
Power, and of announcing our determination no longer to be treated 
with contempt and insolence. It is true that we are open to the 
charge of forcing our commercial and political intercourse upon a 
people who do not want it. The logical course to be pursued by a 
Government feeling the moral iniquity of such a course, is to with- 
draw its consuls and fleets, and allow merchants to trade at their own 
risk. The effect of this would be to throw the whole trade into the 
hands of the Americans, who would double their fleet, and whose 


At 


present we fight their battles as well as our own, and the position of 


consuls would take British subjects under their protection. 


the British merchant in China is incomparably superior to that of the 
American, in consequence. We have pursued the middle course long 
enough : either let us abandon diplomacy in China as immoral,—in 
other words, leave our merchants unprotected, which is the disin- 
terested view of Mr. Baring, who is one of them ; or else let us assert 
the same principle here which we do elsewhere, and confine the re- 
sponsibility of making war to redress grievances to the British 
Minister and the Cabinet at Pekin, and save us these “ miserable and 
melancholy contests,” which have all arisen out of this old-fashioned 
policy so strongly pressed upon the Government by gentlemen so 
little conversant with the subject that they believe it to be their own 
invention. No great change was ever effected in the subsisting rela- 
tions of two countries without difficulty and annoyance. The very 
proof of the probable efficacy of the measure now proposed—of a 
resident Minister at or near Pekin,—is to be found in the rigorous 
opposition it has met with from the Chinese themselves, They know 
that they will now no longer be able to send secret orders from Pekin 
to insult us at the ports, and then repudiate them with impunity. If 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who talks so tenderly of the feelings of the 
Chinese, had been in the habit of taking afternoon walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton four years since, and had been pelted and hooted 
from one end of the western suburb to the other, he would have 
felt the inconvenience, on applying to the local British authority, of 
being told that he had no power to obtain redress. The Governor- 
General would only laugh at his beard, unless he threatened hostilities, 
and the British House, of Commons would impale him if he ventured 
upon them. The only advice given him under these circumstances 
would be, never to venture beyond the British factory and Hog-lane, 
and never to come to the Governor-General with any complaint, upon 
Nor are these insults the result of ill-will on 


the part of the country-people themselves, for unless stimulated by the 


any pretext whatever. 


authorities, the peasantry of China are the most good-natured and 
amiable of rustics. It is not until a pressure is absolutely brought to 
bear upon them by the Central Government to render them uncivil to 
Europeans, in pursuance of that exclusive policy in which the pec ple 


do not participate, that the strangers receive the ill-treatment to 


which we have alluded, all which only proves the more conclusively 
TN ’ v yi . wa! 















































































































THE 


how necessary it is to put the saddle on the right horse, and, instead | 


of bombarding the cities of the seacoast, and venting our spleen upon 
wretched subordinates, knock at the door of the imperial palace in a 
manner not to be misundersteod by the august personage within, and 
let it be clearly intimated that we are determined no longer to be 
considered and treated as inferiors, but that a footing of perfect 


strengthen the hands of the Central Government in preserving order 


within its own dominions, but to relieve us from the possibility of | 


those quarrels which spring from the indignation that every English- 
man feels at the novel and disagreeable position in w hich he stands 
with relation to the natives of that country. So long as Englishmen 
are expected to demean themselves in China as inferior to Chinamen, 
and this Government, by not insisting upon asserting its equality, 
sanctions the Chinese view of their own superiority, the irritation 
must be incessant. The only remedy is to be found in the establish- 
ment of a resident minister 
which this great concession can be wrung from the Chinese Govern- 
ment is by the point of the bayonet. The sum of three millions and 
a half may be a high price to pay for this object, and the modus 
operandi somewhat severe ; but the Chimese have brought it upon 
themselves, and we can assure Mr. Bright that, although we think 
hostilities imminent, the accumulation of troops has not ‘the effect of 
encouraging the Chinese to resistance, while we hope that Sir James 
Elphinstone may live to see the end ‘of the war, that Colonel Sykes 
may not live to see a garrison at Shanghai, and that Mr. Baring will 
refrain for the future from talking about China until he has : acquired 


some knowledge of the subject. 








FRENCH PAMPHLETEERING. 

ia a celebrated vaudeville, the plot of which is thoroughly French, 
the jeune premier, 

prosecutes his suit in a manner 
ride red acceptable in this more prosaic country. 
the lady of his affections at first sight, he unhesitatingly announces to 
her his intention of m: urying her on the following day. The lady, 
outraged at this abrupt declaration, indignantly rejects his proposal ; 


Falling in love with 


but our gay Lothario, undaunted by ‘her coldness, pertinaciously 
presses his attentions upon the fair one, and at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours has succeeded in convincing her so thoroughly of 


the hopelessness of resistance, that she succumbs to the sustained 
and becomes, at last, the blushing bride of her daring 
admirer. The moral of the play does not seem to have been lost 
upon the highest personage in the country in which it has become 
popular, and in the policy which has been pursued by the French 
Government with reference to Prussia, within the last few weeks, we 
perceive an audacity worthy of the hero of the vaudeville, and which 
seems likely to be attended with the same happy results. Prior to 
that visit t6 Baden which imparted an unwonted stir to the diplo- 
matic circles of Europe, it. was the fashion in France to repudi: ite 
indignantly the notien of any design on her part to acquire the 
Rhine Provinces : indeed, it was only upon the occasion of the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, that the question of “ natural fron- 
tiers ’ was mooted at all. The meeting of German sovereigns at 
gaden, however, was preceded by a pamphlet, the burden of which 
was “German Unity,” and the moral ** Compensation,’ —this compen- 
sation to take the form of the Rhenish Provinces, to be presented by 
the Germans themselves, of their own free consent, to their disin- 
terested neighbour. His Imperial Majesty seems to think that by 
constantly impressing upon the states interested that they must make 
this sacrifice to French ambition, they will, at last, become reconciled 
to the “ Napoleonic idea,” and resign themselves, like the persecuted 
young lady in the vaudeville, to their inevitable destiny. Meantime, 
these unhappy victims of impending spoliation are in the unfortunate 
predicament of being compelled to listen helplessly to the discussion 
of the time and the mode in which the process is to take place by 
which they are to be deprived of their lawful property. It has 
become the fashion to find plausible pretexts, which shall, at the same 
time, embody a cherished idea, and extend an ‘unnatural boundary.” 
German Unity and the Rhenish Frontier have become convertible 
terms; and we really do not see any limit to the more ample 
development of that policy so happily inaugurated by the acquisition 
of a large section of the kingdom of Sardinia. * French aggression has 
been reduced to a formula which will become more simple the oftener 
it is repeated. First observe in what direction it is desirable that the 
frontier should be extended ; then implant in the neighbouring nation 
the idea of unity or independence, as the case mi: iy be ; then discover 
that, in consequence of its increase of population or of power, a com- 
pensation is necessary, accord to the young Power struggling to 
preserve the new order of things a gracious protection in return for 
an extensive slice of territory of which it is to be deprived, subsidize 
the entire press to advocate the transference of the coveted territory 
to France, deluge the country itself with police agents, secure the 
co-operation of the Gov ernment to which it still appertains to second | 
your efforts ; and when the arrangements are completed, and the | 
people themselves thoroughly intimidated, bring into operation the | 


pressure, 


LONDOS REVIEW. 


belong. 
| audacity. 
_ to lay trains underground, into which, at a given moment, the fatal 


equality must be established, the effect of which will be, not only to | spark may be cast which is to blow up an empire, is a course of 7 


at or near Pekin ; and the only mode by | 


_ is likely to produce the effect desired is highly problematical. 


a d ishing young man of decided ch: aresher | 
more original than would be con- | 








| duting what was supposed to be “The Budget” 
bold Budget it was. It revealed a deficiency, to begin with, of no le 
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glorious and enlightened institution of Universal Suffrage; and obtaip 
a unanimous vote in favour of that great military empire to which any 
small outlying province of a neighbouring state should be proud t 
The characteristic feature of this policy is its singular 

To plot in secret, to conspire at Plombiéres or elsewhere, 


pr ocedure which, considering the antecedents of our “august ally,” 
would not surprise us ; but to discuss deliberately in the press, and 
with official sanction, the propriety of appropriating the territory of 2 
neighbouring state, is an outrage upon the moral sense of Europe, 


_ which, if pri actised with impunity, may lead to the most disastron; 
results. 


The object of pamphlets, such as that recently writtey 
by M. About, is to familiarize not merely the French mind, but the 
public of the country to be annexed, with an idea which, if too 


suddenly thrust upon them, would shock and disgust, but which, 


persistently and boldly advocated, prepares them for that final proces 
which is the ultimate resort of French diplomacy. 

Whether in the present temper of the German mind this attempi 
Doubt. 
less there are many conflicting interests in Germany, which, in the 
absence of any pressure from without, may operate as discordant 
elements, and encourage intriguing politicians to hope that by bringing 
them into contact, an opening , for friendly council and advice, to inter. 
pose and harmonize, may be afforded. It has been the policy to ex. 
cite for the purpose of soothing, and by stwmulating internal irritation 
to create the necessity for external sympathy. There is, however, ; 
common sentiment in Germany far more poaverful than any local 
jealousies or animosities, which will unite it as a common memory ix 
awakened among the populations. The public suspicion has been 
roused by the Baden episode, and by the altered tone of the Frenc) 
and part of the German press, with reference to Rhenish annexation. 
The idea of 1813 is once more becoming predominant throughout 
Germany. What we are doing now in England with our Volunteers 
Germany, led by Prussia, did then,—the Freicorps of those days are 
world-famous ; the Jeanne d Arc of Germany was Queen Louise,— 
called, by her own countrymen, “the most German of all women.” 
The movement which is taking place throughout Germany, in con- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of her death, is strikingly 
symptomatic of the unity of sentiment which is ever evoked with the 
name of “Fatherland,” and which can never be extinguished by 
French pamphlets. On the 19th of this month a funeral féte was to 
have been held, in honour of this illustrious queen, throughout Prussia, 
and it was proposed that the commemoration should not be confined 
to Prussia alone, but that all Germany should unite, at the present 
crisis, to pronounce, by an emphatic demonstration, in favour of a 
common policy, the text of which should be the memorable words ¢! 
Queen Louise herself, during that crisis which is but the forecast of 
the one now impending,—‘“ Only resistance to the death can save us. 
We do not fear for unity of sentiment on the part of the people o: 
the different states of Germany so much as on the part of their ruler. 
It is natural that they should be actuated by a variety of motives 
some unworthy, and that they should be therefore amenable 
corrupt influences. Any attempt at revolutionizing Germany mus 
end in failure, and herein consists the difticulty of applyi ing that policy 
which was so successful in Italy to Germany. With the princes, how. 
ever, something in the way of a re-arrangement of states might ly 
effected, which should bring about, by the advantages held out i 
certain directions, a coalition in favour of France, and secure to tha’ 
empire, in return for the benefits thus rendered, the compensation sl 
desires. 

The security against any such combination on the part of tl 
German potentates is, first, the unpopularity which a policy of thi 
nature would entail upon the rulers themselves ; secondly, the trad 
tions of a common fatherland, which the wars of the first Napole« 
only served to rivet more deeply in the breasts of its inhabitants 
and thirdly, the increasing cordiality of the relations between Austr! 
and Prussia, both which leading states are determined to adhere ' 
that German policy, the necessity and importance of which superse 
all minor questions of difference between them, and impart into the! 
respective councils that unity of sentiment in which must consist the! 
strength. 

In the pamphlet to which we have alluded, and in the fr 
discussions of the question to be found in the French press, we pe 
ceive the first indications of the approaching crisis, and we can ol 
express our earnest hope, that when the hour of her extremi' 
arrives, Germany will be found true to herself, and prove by a unit® 
policy and determined attitude, that the patriotic fire of her sons li 
not yet become extinguished, but is only waiting to be kindled by’ 
common danger into a generous and ardent flame. 








FINANCIAL OPIUM-EATING. 


| hewn one remembers the month of February, and the flowi: 
veriods of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ s speech, on int! 


of the year. And? § 
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}an nine millions and a half sterling ; but this astounding deficiency, 
<e much else in Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical display, was merely 
ypothetical ; and had the income tax of 7d. in the pound, to which 
he country was accustomed, only been allowed to go on, the real 
eficit that the Budget revealed was only about two millions. The 
1. which has been added to the income tax, making it 10d. in the 
und, would have thus covered the deficiency, and left a million 
arplus besides ; so that the Ways and Means of the year—including 
China War (for we are now speaking of what “The Budget” 
aghit to have been), might have been entirely provided for by the 
aid of the slight increase in the spirit duties now sanctioned, without 
ywing a penny from the Exchequer balances. 
Mis might have been. With a prudent Chancellor of the 
hequer, we doubt not it would have been THE Budget ; and the 
iy of French wines and a French treaty might have been well 
red, till ow naval and military expenditure would bear reduc- 
and the entente cordiale had become a reality. In that case, 
the entente cordiale would have been maintained between the 
» Houses of Parliament, an evil precedent would not have been 
@sablished, and (shall we add) greater harmony would have reigned 
She Cabinet. — 
hese are scarcely days for the country to indulge in expensive lux- 
With a military and naval expenditure of thirty-five millions, 
Raddition to the sums about to be borrowed for fortifications, we 
Samnet afford to part with hard cash for the luxury of French wine 
iad on-bons ; and especially we cannot afford that most expensive 
# all luxuries, an imaginative Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
Becomes inflated with figures, but founds his Budgets upon figures 
0 oratory. 
! ’e have seen what might have been an ample and simple provision 
the year. Let us now see what Mr. Gladstone placed before us in 
Sbruary instead, as the financial piece de resistance, or Budget, and 
" warmed up for us on Monday last, as a sort of financial hash, 
Ve need not say that such vréchauffés are not liked in England. 
They are badly flavoured, generally lukewarm, and very often 
@moky; and so was Mr. Gladstone’s speech. 
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| No more like his 
Wrilliant cloquence in February than the dazzling visions of the 
‘Opium-eater at night are like the horrors of the following morning ! 
Our financial “ opium-eater” thus unfolded his figurative dream :— 
Phere is a deficiency of about two millions. (He inhales the entrancing 
ted.) The income tax of 7d. in the pound evaporates in April: a 
cit, dark and cloudy, then appears, of nine millions and a half! 
other puff.) The House becomes excited. (Another long pull.) 
r millions more vanish from the Customs and Excise,—tlhe clouded 
e enlarges to thirteen millions and a half! (This is the climax, 
House holds its breath. He withdraws his pipe from his mouth, 
@md flourishes it like a wand.) The odd half-million disappears, 
pulled off with a windfall from Spain—an old debt not properly 
‘imgome at all. Then a million is taken away by renewing Exchequer 
Bonds to that extent. Deficit reduced to twelve millions, Another 
Million is made good by fresh duties upon stamps and packages, thus 
leaving eleven millions to be provided. (Again the great financier 
Pauses—the House looks anxious—and he proceeds.) The income tax 
mpplics about a million sterling for every ld. in the pound levied. 
leven millions is so close upon twelve that it might almost be best 
Me once to say let it be ls. in the pound! (Sensation.) But, no! it 
Mall only be 10d. ! (General buzz; several members leave the House, 
ch now breathes afresh.) And as for the remaining million or 
reabouts, still to be made good, why, part of the previous figures 
fere a little exaggerated : the hop-growers have had very long credit, 
id must be made to pay up; and the elasticity of the revenue 
merwise will make up the difference! Such was Mr. Gladstone’s 
lget—first part—for 1860-61. 


















‘ Now come the confessions of our opium-eater! On Monday last 

find that he had under-estimated the expense of collecting the 
pene by £200,000, and under-estimated the loss arising from the 
ification of the small taxes on the profits of trade by £180,000, 
| 400,000 in round numbers; that, in addition to the February 
Mamate of £2,5590,000 for China, another £3,800,000 is really required, 
Being £6,350,000, which amount, however, includes £450,000 
bar expenditure of 1857, and £500,000 to be charged to 1859-60. 
8 will leave £5,000,000 as the expenditure e.timated for the 
bent expedition—of which amount £3,300,000 was left totally 
Provided! Mr. Gladstone, however, in February, expected a 
; Us of £46 #000 on the revenue of the year ending 31st March ; 
a . only available for this additional China 
ene, if Mr. Gladstone had had his own wav ! 

Now come his windfalls, The loss upon the paper duty, as origin- 
ally proposed to be given up by Mr. Gladstone, would have been 
961,000,000, but the House of Commons, by altering his bill and 









Beterring the proposed repeal till 5th August, added £200,000 to the 


4,000 above stated ; and when the House of 
ogether, another £800,000 should have remained available as Ways 
. Means. But, unfortunately, there will be a loss of no less than 
00,000. o : paper , aviat = 
,V00, on the paper duty, arising from its being tampered with, 


Lords rejected the bill 





reducing the additional gain to the exchequer to £700,000, or 
£900,000 altogether for paper duty ; and thus Mr. -Gladstome has 
unexpected funds to the extent of £964,000, which leaves £2,336,000 
unprovided, Of this, £1,050,000 is to be raised by increased duties 
on spirits, and the balance of £1,286,000 is simply to be borrowed 
from the exchequer balances ! 

Mr. Gladstone acknowledged that he could not tell the whole expense 
of the former China War, because much of* the expenditure for the 
army and.navy was charged to the ordinary votes for these services. 
We apprehend he has not nearly told us, for the same reason, what 
the present China War is really costing us. <Anid in looking at our 
enormous expenditure for war purposes, we must not overlook the 
fact that the expense of 200,000 Volunteers, in addition to what is 
voted by Parliament, is patriotically borne by the middle classes. 
All things considered, probably forty millions per annum is an under- 
statement of our war expenditure ; and there are the fortifications 
besides. That expense is not to be raised by taxation. It must there- 
fore be borrowéd. We know not what the sum will be, nor probably 
does Mr. Gladstone—or any one else. But it is evident that the 
system of “making things pleasant” for to-day may make them 
very unpleasant for to-morrow. But what care our statesmen ! 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” is their maxim. We 
sincerely hope that neither they nor the nation will have reason to 
repent having acted upon it. 


WORKING-MEN AND FACTORIES. 


T has long been held of industrial enterprize carried on by com- 
panies that ‘They manage these matters better in France.” The 
boisterous, suspicious English workman, too often engaged in wrangling 
with his employer, or in political agitation, cannot become, it has 
been said, a patient member, or a prudent manager of a joint-stock 
enterprize, and it is hopeless to expect here the success which some 
such enterprizes have obtained there. We have, therefore, so much 
the greater pleasure in now adverting to some successful joint-stock 
enterprizes carried on by owe own workmen to a greater extent than 
has ever, we believe, been known in France. 

The New Bacup and Wardle Co-operative Company, in Rochdale, 
was established under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, and has now 
been twelve years in existence. It started with a capital of £20,000, 
in shares of £12. 10s. each, which was afterwards increased to 
£30,000. In addition to the premises it originally occupied, it las 
built and enlarged a mill, and now requires engines of 140 horse 
power, The large majority of the shareholders are men who work in 
the factory for wages and share in the profits, without taking any 
other part in the management than annually to elect the managers. 
At the end of the half-year, last October, the dividend on the paid-up 
capital was 44 per cent., and since then 48 per cent has been paid— 
a rate of profit more than double that of the joint-stock banks of 
London—the most suecessful commercial enterprizes of modern times. 
This rate of profit must, however, be exceptional, and we should not 
be ready to believe even in ti: occasional existence of such a rate, 
though stated by the Factory Commissioners, had we not previously 
been informed that manufacturers about Manchester have, within the 
last three years, sometimes made as much as 50 per cent. on the 
capital embarked in their business. 

The “ Rosendale Industrial Association,” another joint-stock com- 
pany in the neighbourhood of Bacup, has been in existence six years, 
and has a subscribed capital of £40,000, in shares of £10 @ 
Originally, every shareholder was an operative, It has been carried 
on successfully ; has bought and built mills, and its security is so 
good that it has been enabled to borrow £4,000, to extend its opera 
tions, in small sums of £10 to £150 without granting a morteag 
These companies are favourite investments for the savings of the 
neighbourhood. More recently, the New Church Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Company has been started, and has a subscribed capital 
of £40,000 in £10 shares, and will employ 450 ‘The 
Rawtenstall Cotton Manufacturing Company has a capital of £20,000, 
subscribed in £5 shares. 
the shareholders are operatives. 


ich, 
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In both these companies nine-tenths of 
The Old Clouch Cotton Company 
employs only seventy-six hands, and has an engine of only 13 hors 

power ; but all the shareholders are of the operative class, “ A 


af . r- ' 


new 
system,” SVS Sir John K ineaid, one of the Factory Comm issi ers, 
“of mills built and owned by operatives who work in them, recciving 
wages and sharing profits, has sprung up in Lancashire, which will 
eventually lead to important changes.” 

In Bury alone, £300,000 will be required to put the co-opers* 
mills there built and building into working order. The system ey 
tends into Y orkshire, and numerous companies have heen formed 
with shares of from £5 to £10, composed geherally of operatives. 
Besides taking to spinning-mills, they hire and work power-looms m 
weaving-sheds, employ their own families, and renew, in a measure, 
the domestic system of manufacture so much praised by some persons 
in contrast with the factory system. Thev embrace, too, articlesof e¢on- 
sumption ; and at Rochdale and other places, joint-stock prevision 
companies supply the operatives with unadulterated articles at a 
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reasonable rate, and give them the profit of dealers. One of these 


societies, Mr. Redgrave, another commissioner, says, paid its share- — 


holders 40 per cent. last year. Thus, throughout the great manufac- 
turing districts of the North, the improvement of the workpeople by 
joint-stock enterprize, which was much desired by philanthropists, but 
considered to be hopeless, is taking place on a large and extending scale. 

The most pleasing part of the matter is, that the very people who 
were considered to be the least prudent and least frugal of the working 
classes, are continually making great savings, and employing them in 
the most judicious and productive manner. They do not put their 
capital in the national funds, but use it actively to increase the 
the general wealth. The dictum of an eminent judge—very useful as 
applied to bankers, rather than a statute, or the well-established pre- 
cepts of the common law,—made every partner in every concern liable 
to the creditors of the partnership to the extent of his entire fortune. 
What the Limited Liabilities’ Act did then, was to restore, under 
certain regulations, the natural liberty of each man, abridged by that 
dictum, publicly to limit his own engagements in any partnership 
concern by his own discretion. The factory operatives have taken 
advantage of this restoration, and have invested their savings pro- 
ductively. Having liberty, they have helped themselves, and, under 
no compulsion, have originated one of the greatest improvements in 
their own condition which modern times has witnessed. 

The Factory Commissioners declare that trade has seldom been so 
brisk, especially in the cotton and woollen departments, as now. 
Many new mills are building, and much machinery ‘is standing idle 
for wat of hands. Since Ireland has ceased to supply labour, that 
commodity has become scarce in the manufacturing districts, though 





wages are very good, and though plans are organised for attracting it | 


from the agricultural districts. 
bound apprentice, to secure their services, and receive good wages 
instead of paying fees. The abolition of other restrictions has enabled 
the operatives to save, and so the means of saving, anda great induce- 
ment to save, supplied by these companies, prevail together. 
operatives prefer them to savings banks; and, yielding a high rate 
of interest, they seem likely to diminish the favour with which benefit 
societies and clubs are now regarded by the working classes. Silently, 
but surely, therefore, they are providing the means to effect still 
greater changes and greater improvements in their own condition. 

It is gratifying to add, that an increase in the rate of wages has 
accompanied the limitation of the hours of working ordained by the 
Factory Act; but it should be carefully remembered by those who 
may use this fact as an argument for further limiling the day’s work, 


that the increase is less the consequence of the Act itself, than of 


the wonderful prosperity which has followed the removal of other 


restrictions. 





SPITEFUL PHILANTHROPY. 
HE meetings of the Statistical Congress have been signalized by 
an incident by no means calculated to increase the kindly feeling 
entertained towards England by our transatlantic cousins, while the 
cause of negro liberty has received another blow at the hands of one 
of its most ardent partizans, The slow progress which Abolitionism 


has made in the Southern States is doubtless owing to the want of 


judgment and tact which has ever characterised the conduct of those 
who have espoused the principle in New, as well as in Old 
England. The letter from the ladies of England to their sisters in 
America inflicted a serious injury upon the cause it was designed to 
serve. And now the unhappy negroes are suffering from the ill- 
judged advocacy of their friend Lord Brougham, who seems to con- 
sider that, to be a negro, confers a higher claim upon his friendship 
than to be a white man. That venerable lawyer took occasion, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Prince Albert for the able and 
admirable address with which his Royal Highness inaugurated 
the session of the Congress, to astonish the company by the 
irrelevant announcement pointedly addressed to the American 
Minister, that a negro was present. However leniently we may 
desire to deal with the eccentricities of old age, and in one ‘so illus- 
trious as Lord Brougham, there is a point beyond which the license 
accorded cannot be pushed with impunity ; and although it is due to 
Lord Brougham to say that he has lost no time in making an apology, 
it is impossible that he can thereby destroy in the United States the 
effect which has been already produced. Lord Brougham’s excuse 
that his words would have applied with equal effect to the Brazilian 
or Spanish Minister, to whom they were not addressed, is no satis- 
faction to Mr. Dallas,—to whom they were; and that gentleman will 
beware, for the future, how he assists at a meeting at which any 
spiteful philanthropist who thinks a black man better than a white 
one, is likely to be present. 

The American Minister is well known as a member of the demo- 
cratic party, or he would not have been thus singled out for the 
remark, Either Lord Brougham’s observation was utterly pointless, or 
it was a deliberate insult. In either case it was utterly out of place, and 
caleulated to produce a most unfortunate impression in America, 
where it will be widely quoted as a specimen of English ill- 


breeding. Unfortunately, the learned persons who listened to the 


Families are invited, and youths are | 


The | 


untoward observation of the noble Lord, so far from manifesting 
their disapproval of it, indulged in loud cheers, which were increased 
by the unexpected assertion of the negro alluded to, that he was “a 
man.” When the applause which this unusual statement elicited 
had subsided, the meeting broke up, apparently without any con- 
sciousness being exhibited on the part of the members of any want of 
courtesy on their part ; and Lord Brougham was encouraged by the 
success which attended his exploit, to renew the subject in the House 
of Lords on the following night, by calling the attention of the House 
to the fact that negroes were refused first-class in the Cunard 
line of steamers. The answer which Sir Samuel Cunard would make 
to this charge is, probably, that the greater portion of his passengers 
being Americans, he is compelled to study their prejudices, and those 
which he would find it most difficult to combat would be offered by 
the Abolitionists themselves. This inconsistency of the Northern 
Americans materially weakens their position, and Lord Brougham 
would further his object far more by privately urging a reformation 
in this respect, than by publicly insulting an American ambassador. 








THE LAST AUSTRIAN TELEGRAM. 


THe change which the system of government is undergoing in 
Austria, to which we adverted in our first number, is making more 
rapid progress than we could have anticipated, A telegram has just 
been received from Vienna, to the effect that on Thursday evening 
last a message was communicated to the Reichsrath, by which 
the Emperor has promised not to permit either the imposition 
of any new taxes, nor the augmentation of any of the direct taxes 
now existing, nor of any excise duties, nor of any stamp duties, 
nor the conclusion of any new loan, without the consent of the 
Reichsrath. The effect of this message is scarcely to be appreciated 
in England, nor the extent of the revolution which it must bring 
about in the entire system under which the Austrian Government 
has hitherto been conducted. 

The power thus conferred upon the Council to discuss openly and 
freely the most important financial questions, does, in fact, constitute 
it a deliberative assembly, under conditions infinitely more consistent 
with real liberty than those which obtain in a neighbouring country ; 


aml in spite of the admiration professed by some liberal journals for 


under the constituttonal pressw 








the existing institutions of France, we maintain that this sacred 
principle is more likely ultimately to find a ‘wholesome development 
which public opinion in Austria is 
bringing to bear upon the Goveryment of that empire, than under a 
purely military despotism; and \that we ave rendering a greater 
service to the cause of true freedon sapporting a popular move- 
ment, deliberately and systematically carried through, than by looking 
upon the overthrow of French liberty as quite natural and proper, 
and not to be complained of under the penalty of denunciation by 
false pretenders to liberal principles. 








THE LEBANON MASSACRES. 
To the Editor of the London Review. 

Srz,—As I perceive from the very amusing and clever letter of your 
correspondent of last week, in defence of slang, that you permit controversy 
in the columns of your journal, perhaps you will allow me to say a few words 
in defence of that much-abused and vilified institution, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, more especially as I perceive from your notice of the tragic events 
which have recently transpired in the remote valleys of the Lebanon, that 
the writer of your historical summary has adopted the popular view of the 
subject ; and as the public of this country are invariably in a state of profound 
ignorance upon all subjects beyond the usual range of their observations, the 
popular view is as invariably wrong. As one who has had some personal 
experience of Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, I venture upon the following 
remarks, more particularly as the recent conflict between the Druses and the 
Maronites contains a moral which, in the present state of European politics, 
should not be allowed to pass disregarded. They have evoked from the 
public and a great portion of the press of this country an expression of 
feeling based upon an entirely erroneous conception of the real facts of the 
case, and which is calculated to force upon the Government a course of policy 
that, if persevered in, must inevitably ruin the cause it is designed to serve. 
If those unhappy Maronites who have survived the recent atrocious massacre 
are sufficiently intelligent to trace to their prime source the disasters which 





_ have overtaken them, they will find it in that system of open and undisguised 


interference on the part of foreign Powers in the internal administration of 
the supreme government, which it has become the fashion to extend to other 
countries besides Turkey, and which must be followed by the same result— 
anarchy, succeeded by a foreign protectorate, either secret or avowed. If it 
is in the interest of this country to preserve the integrity and independence 


| of that Power the protection of which has cost more British blood and 


treasure than has been spent in acquiring and retaining the Indian Empire, it 
is of the utmost importance that our policy should be of a nature to strengthen 
and not to weaken the Government we desire to support. 

If the unhappy Sultan is to be constantly subjected to the external pressure 
of four different foreign Powers, each with a conflicting interest, and a special 
pet reform in accordance with that interest to be introduced into the internal 
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management of his empire, it is manifest that his influence and prestige must 
become rapidly destroyed, and he himself be notoriously, to his subjects, the 
victim of foreign intrigue, the instrument used by rival diplomatists in turn, 
and not the independent ruler of a great and once powerful nation. 

We should very soon cease to maintain discipline, either in the army or 
navy, if the men discovered, by an appeal to the newspapers they could secure 
redress for their grievances, real or imagined. The Sick Man will certainly 
never get well if he is being constantly physicked by four different doctors, 
all treating him for different diseases, and all insisting upon his swallowing 
their conflicting medicines ; while his health is not likely to improve so long 
as his medical advisers pertinaciously insist on assuring him that he is already 
in extremis. If we wish to see the Ottoman Empire united,.and capable of 
resisting foreign intrigue, and of quelling internal disorder, we must give our 
support to the Central Government, and permit it that freedom of action 
which is absolutely essential to a successful and firm administration. If, on 
the other hand, we seek to undermine the central authority, we cannot do so 
more effectually than by forcing our views upon those entrusted with the 
government of the country, and thus opening the door to a similar inter- 
ference on the part of other Powers. It is only natural that France, Russia, 
and Austria should regard with jealousy a policy which establishes England 
as the champion of Christianity in Turkey, and endeavour by counter intrigue 
to rival us in procuring for its Christian populations rights and privileges 
beyond those which we have secured for them. The danger of internal revo- 
lution in Turkey at the present juncture arises not so much from the Chris- 
tians as from the Turks, who are practically the victims of Christian perse- 
cution, inasmuch as every Christian is sure of sympathy for every grievance 
from one or other of the Christian Powers, any one of whom are only too 
glad to espouse any cause which may have been rejected by the others. The 
Christians do, in fact, trade upon the antipathies of the Roman Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants for each other, as well as upon their international 
jealousies ; and can thus exert a pressure which tends to the demoralization of 
the Government, and rouses a spirit of antagonism and indignation on the 
part of the Mussulman population, calculated, sooner or later, to produce 
the most dangerous results. At present, the Christians in Turkey enjoy 
all the civil and religious rights of the Mahometan inhabitants, and 
are only rendered rebellious and insubordinate by that constant intrigue 
on the part of Russia and France, which is justified on the ple: 
that, inasmuch as we have interfered on behalf of the Christians, 
they are bound to do so likewise. Of this excuse they are deprived, in so 
far as the facts of the case are concerned. Formerly the Christians were 
under disabilities which gave a plausible colour for interference on the part 
of those Governments who maintain that persons who hold their own religious 
tenets are entitled to protection, even though the subjects of a foreign Power. 
The introduction and practical working of the hatti houmayoun has relieved 
us from any anxiety on behalf of our co-religionists, whatever statements 
may be made to the contrary by French or Russian agents interested in 
proving the necessity of interference. Wherever the Turkish authority is 
paramount, peace and tranquillity reigns throughout the province ; it is only 
where external influences have been brought to bear that those disorders 
occur which are quoted as illustrating the inefficiency of Turkish rule. Thus, 
in Servia and the Sclavonic provinces, in which, by treaty, Turkish troops are 
not allowed to be quartered, we have constant disturbances and rumours of 
risings among the Christians, fomented by foreign agents, widely disseminated 
throughout these districts. The unsettled state of the country, produced by 
the intrigues of these men, rendered it necessary, not long since, for the Porte 
to withdraw part of the army from Syria, and concentrate it in the North- 
western part of the empire ; the consequence was, that when the bloody feud 
which has long subsisted between the Druses and Maronites broke out, the 
Pasha at Beyrout had only 400 available men at his disposal, a force totally 
inadequate to the exigencies of the case. As was stated by Lord Palmerston 
on Thursday night, last week, “There was an arrangement, made a good many 
years ago (at the instance of foreign Powers), according to which no Turkish 
administrative authority was to be paramount in Lebanon ; but the people of 
that district were to be left to govern themselves under the officers appointed 
from the races therein. For a long time great endeavours were made by the 
Turks to get out of that engagement, but they were held to it (by the said 
foreign Powers), and I believe it is still in existence.” If it had not been, 
the massacre never would have occurred, and the Turks may justly accuse 
the Christian Governments who interfered between them and their subjects 
vith being the cause of the calamity. Agitation by foreign emissaries, similar 
to that which is now going on in Servia, has been for some months past 
stunulated by Jesuits and French agents among the Maronites; large 
quantities of arms were sent into the country, until at last the signal was 
given, and they re-opened the old standing feud by accusing, upon no 
adequate evidence, the Druses of the murder of a monk. Hence they were 
the first aggressors, and though numeri “ally double the Druse population, 
and better supplied with arms, have been utterly worsted in their recent 
conflict with their savage enemies. 

It has been asserted that the Turkish authorities sympathized with, and 
encouraged the Druses in their barbarity. Perhaps the most conclusive refu- 
tation to this is the fact that one of these same authorities was murdered by 
the Druses, with thirty of his family and household. The Turks and Druses 
have no more religious affinity than Jews and Christians. They are as much 
Christians as Mahometans ; they practise neither circumcision, nor prayers, 








nor fasting ; observe neither festivals nor prohibitions. They drink wine 
eat pork, and allow marriages between brothers and sisters. They believe in 
the transmigration of souls, and suppose that their chief prophet-Hakéin 
passed into a calf, the image of which they now worship. They maintain the 
unity of God, and His manifestations of Himself to man in the person 
of seven individuals, the last of whom was Hakem. They hold that five 
superior spiritual ministers also exist, three of whom have appeared in the 
persons of men at different periods. The chief being Hamza (a prophet of 
their own), and Chri«t. The five points of Islam are set aside, and the follow- 
ing substituted :—Ist, veracity (to each other only); 2nd, mutual protection 
and aid ; 3rd, renunciation of all other religions (implying persecutions of all 
others when practicable, Mahomedanism among the number) ; 4th, profession 
of the unity of Hakem as God ; 5th, contentment with His works ; 6th, sub- 
mission to His will ; 7th, separation from those in error, and from demons. 
Such are some of the tenets of the tribe with whom the Turkish Government 
is supposed to have sympathised upon religious grounds, and whose in- 
dependence we secured for them after the Syrian war, supplying them with 
24,000 muskets. Prior to that the stern rule of Mohamed Ali kept these 
warlike hillmen in profound submission ; but upon his ejection from Syria, 
the foreign Powers insisted upon their emancipation from state control, and 
hence the result. 

The Maronites are the traditional foes of the Druses, and are Greek in 
their observances and ritual, while they profess allegiance to the Pope. In 
return for his nominal headship to their Church he maintains a college at 
Rome for the education of their priests, who are not bound by the ties of 
celibacy enjoined on the Roman Catholic priesthood, and are presided over 
by an ecclesiastical superior, styled the Patriarch of Antioch. 

So far from its being the interest of the Turkish Government to foment in- 
ternal commotions of this nature, it must manifestly be their object to present 
to the world interested in their “ decadence,” a spectacle of union and tran- 
quillity rather than of dissension and revolution ; and it needed an unusual 
amount of malevolence and ignorance to accuse it of inciting the disturbances 
which have just occurred. We can only regret that so far from inducing the 
Powers of Europe to relinquish that policy of intervention which, whether 
practised in Italy or in Turkey, must tend to introduce confusion into the 
country itself, and disturb the existing relations of European states, this 
occurrence is likely to impart to it a fresh stimulus,—I say the Powers of 
Europe, because, to abandon the right of interference ourselves, and permit 
it in others, would be a more dangerous policy than that which has to some 
extent been forced upon us. Had our last treaty with Russia included among 
its clauses the general relinquishment by all the Powers of any Christian 
protectorate in Turkey, we should have secured the object for which the 
Crimean war was undertaken, and the Sick Man would rapidly have re- 
covered, As it is, his doctors are fast killing him, and are already turning 
up their cuffs in anticipation of the fight over his carcass. 

An Eastern TRAVELLER. 

Tuomas Hoop.—In the “ Memorials” of this very original author, just published 
by his daughter and son, it is mentioned that he had no ear for music nor 
capacity for voice-modulation, however fine in poetical or rhythmical construction. 
It is also stated that he had learnt, from an old eccentric lieutenant in the coast- 


S 


guard, a solitary song, the only one he was ever known to sing, and of which the 
following, the only remembered verse is given :— 


** Up jumped the mackerel, 
With his striped back,— 
Says he, ‘ Reef in the mains’l, and haul on the tack, 
For its windy weather, 
It’s stormy weather ; 
And when the wind blows, pipe all hands together— 
Tor upon my word, it’s windy weather!’ ” 
As there may be very few persons who know so much of this odd ballad as 
even the Hood family tradition verse here quoted, it may amuse our readers to have 
as large an addition as our memory can coutribute to the only song ever sung by 
the author of * The Song of a Shirt.” 
** Up jumped the cod, 
With his chuckle-head, 
And jumped to the main-brace to heave the lead; 
In the windy weather, 
And storm together; 


For when the wind blows so, it’s stormy weather,— 
Upon my word, it is stormy weather. 


** Up jumped the flounder, 
That swims by the ground, 
And cries ‘ —— your eyes chuckle-head, mind how you sound, 
In stormy weather, 
And wind together; 
When it blows so hard, it 18 stormy weather,— 
Upon my word, it is stormy weather.’”’ 
There is much more of it, which may remain to be told by some one with a 


memory more tenacious of the Curiosities of Literature.—J. 


Lorp PALMERSTON AND THE SUBMARINE TeLecRaru.—At a dinner given 
by the Mayor of Southampton, to Captain Allen Young and the ‘officers of 
the Fox, previous to their departure upon the survey for the North Atlantic 
telegraph, the following anecdote of Lord Palmerston was told by the Mayor: 
—“iIf I recollect rightly,” observed the Mayor of Southampton, “it is not 
many years since Lord Palmerston was a visitor in this town —it was soon 
after the introduction of the telegraph,—and he said, “I should not be at all 
surprised some of these days (it was long before the submarine telegraph was 
brought out), that some member in the House should get up and ask if war had 
broken out in India, and I should have to reply, “If you only wait a minute or 


two, I shall just inquire of the Governor-General in India, and you shall know!’ 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ToTAL ECLIPSE AS OBSERVED IN SPaIn.— 
On Sati rday neat (July 28), we hope to lay before our readers a complete report, 
from ovr Special Correspondent in Spain, containing the results of the Astro- 

vical Observations of the Total Eclipse of the Sun, as observed, in that country, 
with a beautifully-crecuted explanatory copperplate diagram. 
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Tue first meeting of the International Statistical Congress in England 
was held on Monday last, in King’s College. It was attended. by dele- 
gates from Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Holland, Norway, Prussia, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the United States, New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the lonian Islands, and other 
minor European states, and British colonies. The first of these congresses 
was held at Brussels in 1853; the second in Paris in 1855; the third in 
Vienna in 1857; and this, the fourth Congress, was fittingly presided over 
by the Prince Consort. The address with which his Royal Highness opened 
its proceedings has justly been the theme of universal approbation. Nothing 
can be more apt, or true, as a definition of statistics, than the Prince's 
description, viz., that they are “the accumulation and verification of facts, 
unbiassed by any consideration of the ulterior use which may er can be 
made of them.” Never was the science of statisties better defended 
against the rash charge of “ Pantheism,” and as tending to show that 
men was “incapable of exercising a free choice of action, but predestined 
to fulfil a given task, and run a prescribed course, whether for good or 
for evil.” Such accusations have been made. “ But,” asked the Prince 
“are they true? Is the power of God destroyed or diminished by the dis- 
covery of the fact that the earth requires 365 revolutions upon its own axis 
to every revolution round the sun, giving us so many days to our year; and 
that the moon changes thirteen times during that period ; that the tide changes 
every six hours, and water boils at a temperature of 212 degrees, according 
to Farenheit ; that the nightingale sings only in April and May ; that all 
birds lay eggs ; that 106 boys are bern to every 100 girls?” Most apposite 
also was his farther vindication of the science, when he remarked that, “ our 
statistical science does not even say that this must be so ; it only states that 
it has been so.” The whole discourse was a masterly composition ; and will not 
be the less appreciated in this country on account of the graceful compliment 
paid to M. Quetelet, the first president of the Statistical Congress, “ from 
whom,” said Prince Albert, “ I had the privilege, now twenty-four years ago, 
to rect ive mv first instructions in the higher branches ot mathematics.” 

But one opinion is entertained with respect to the gallant behaviour of the 
Volunteers in their sham-fight on Saturday last, in Camden Park, Bromley. 
Muchas they were admired for their display at the review in Hyde Park, and 
at Wimbledon, still there were many experienced officers, who were under the 
apprehension that in the endeavour to go through the mancuvres of an army 
atta king . and of a lx nly of soldiers compelled by an overwhelming force to 
retreat, they were attempting too much—that ludicrous blunders would be 
perpetrated—and that even serious accidents might occur. All these fears 
proved groundless. The Volunteers went through their task with coolness 
and discretion, and though a few slight errors were committed, they were 
on the instant perceived and repaired. The good work is going on well all 
over the country ; for on the same day that the Volunteers were arrayed in 
this fri ndly emulation at Bromley, 8,000 men were under arms at Aintree, 
near Liverpool, whose appearance and discipline excited not only the ad- 
miration of the inspector-general of the Volunteers, but of a vast assemblage 
of enthusiastic spectators. 

The most important subject discussed in Parliament within the last week, 
was the mode in which the Government proposed to raise the expenses of the 
impending war with China. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, finding that 
a formidable armament to invade China—and not a mere empty and 
pompous expedition to overawe the populace of Canton and Pekin—is now 
resolved upon as absolutely necessury for the preservation of our prestige in 





the far East, has been compelled to introduce a second Budget. On Monday 
night he made a clear exposition of his scheme. The whole amount to be 
raised he estimated at £5,400,000—a sum which, although drawn, in the 
first instance, from the English people, may be repaid eventually by the 
Chinese mandarins, who have, by their stubbornness and fatuity, caused 
this expenditure. We have remarked elsewhere upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
unhappy position as a financier, as exemplified by his two Budgets, and need 
not, in this place, make any comments upon his failure. 

Several discussions have taken place on the question of the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice ; but nothing of importance has been elicited beyond the 
fact that the Government intends to adhere strictly to the principle of non- 
intervention, under present circumstances, although the Minister of England 
to the Conference will record a protest against any failure, on the part of 
other Powers, to recognize the just claims of Switzerland, and show clearly 
what the policy of England will be, should any attempt be made to make 
farther encroachments upon existing national frontiers, and upon the inde- 
pendence of a high-spirited people, for whom England feels the warmest 
sympathy. | 

On Friday last Mr. Scully called the attention of the House of Commons to 
the system which prevails of legislating for Ireland separately from England, 
and to the inconvenient hours and advanced period of the session at which 
Trish measures are usually submitted to Parliament. The Irish members were 
obliged to be in the House from seventeen to eighteen hours a day, and 
“were compelled to sleep on the benches, but at the risk of rolling on the 
floor,” &c., &e. During the session there had been laid on the table of the 
House no less than thirty bills relating peculiarly to Ireland. Now, there 
was no reason why all of these should not have been amalgamated with 
English measures. Why should there be a tramway bill for Ireland, a 
tramway bill for Scotland, and a locomotive bill for England, when the 
subjects dealt with in all these measures were precisely the same? Lord 
Palmerston replied, that a fair share of the attention of the House was 
allotted to Irish business, and that there was no fear that Irish members would 
either fall asleep on the benches or die on the floor in consequence of the 
hour at which Irish business was brought on. “Those who were in the 
House till four o’clock that morning must bear witness that there was a 
wakefulness and vitality about the Irish members which must relieve their 
most anxious friends from the slightest apprehension that they were either 
likely to fall into a state of torpor, or to end their lives in the course of 
one sitting of the House, on any subject whatever.” He quite agreed, he 
said, with Mr. Scully, that the same laws should extend, where that could be 
done, to the whole United Kingdom, but he denied that it was possible in 
the cases adverted to by Mr. Scully, to make one act apply to all the three 
kingdoms, or that it was possible to diminish the labours of Parliament by 
extending a more uniform legislation to all parts of the empire. 

That something, however, must be done to diminish the amount of work 
forced upon the House of Commons, has become quite apparent. Why 
should the question not be fully discussed? On several occasions it was 
adverted to last week. On Tuesday last, apropos of a Titles to Land 
(Scotland) Act, about the value and importance of which there are not two 
opinions, Lord Brougham made the remark that it had been hung up in the 
House of Commons during the whole of May, June, and part of July, and 
could not be advanced a stage. The whole difficulty had arisen, he said, from 
the proceedings of the House of Commons, “ which, according to the original 
etymology, had become a parliamentum, a colloquium,—a-house for talk and 
nothing but talk.” At the very time that these remarks were made in the 
Upper House, the same subject was indirectly adverted to in the Commons 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opposing the second reading of 
Mr. Adderley’s Education Bill, which also embodied principles to which there 
seemed to be a very general assent. The ground on which it was opposed, 
was not that the subject was unimportant, but that the House had not time 
to give it that amount of attention to which it is entitled. “ It is a measure,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “equal in importance and extent to a measure of parlia- 
mentary reform, and it would be as completely out of the question to pass 
the bill at a period so late in the session, as it would be to abolish the House 
of Commons.” “The public mind,” he added, “ was totally unprepared for a 
measure of this kind.” If the public mind must be prepared for any legislative 
measure of importance, and if Parliament can, in the course of a session, only 
devote its attention to a limited number of questions, why is it that some 
attempt is not made to weed out unprofitable discussions, and to confine the 
astention of Parliament exclusively to legislative questions of high im- 
portance, and to provide a separate machinery for the discussion of administra- 
tive detail? 

A motion made by Mr. Newdegate in the House of Commons, the day before, 
to shorten the period of debate, instead of diminishing, could only, if carried, 
have aggravated the evil. He proposed to limit the sittings of the House 
to one o'clock p.m., not interrupting business which arose before that time, 
but preventing any new question from being taken up at a later hour. 
Sir George Grey, looking at the late hours to which the House had 
sat during the preceding fortnight, had doubts if this proposal would lead 
to a satisfactory mode of conducting public business. Any attempt to 
curtail the time allotted to discussion would only postpone the period to 
which they were all looking forward for a release from their duties. 
Lord Palmerston thought the Reform Bills, not only, we presume, of this, 
bat of the preceding sessions, were the cause of all the mischief. He could 
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not agree with Mr. Newdegate. “ Many honourable gentlemen,” he said, | 
“ would be out of their beds at an early hour of the morning, even if that | 
motion were adopted, and he thought it would be conducive to the public inte- 

rests if these honourable gentlemen spent their hours in the morning in that | 
House instead of elsewhere. He begged to remind honourable members that— 


* ¢ The best of all ways, 
To lengthen our days, 
Was to steal a few hours from the night.’ ”’ 


The noble Lord laughed, and the House laughed ; and Mr. Newdegate 
was induced to withdraw his motion, without the proposal of any more 
satisfactory method to remedy an acknowledged and growing evil. 

As another and crowning instance of the great waste of time in Parliament, 
it must be mentioned that the measure which, next to the Reform Bill, was 
to be the grand feat of the session—the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill of 
the Attorney-General—has been abandoned. This announcement of its fate 
was made on the 152nd clause ; that is, when there remained 392 clauses to 
be discussed. We last week compared Sir R. Bethel to Hercules, for under- 
taking, during this session, to clear out the Augean stable of bankruptcy and - 
insolvency. We fear, however, that his present failure will cause him to be 
likened to Sisyphus, working at his “non exuperabile saxum,” engaged in a 
toilsome task, which he is doomed never to bring to a conclusion. 

Public feeling has manifested itself strongly during the week in 
various parts of the country with reference to the late aggression of the 
House of Lords on the privileges of the Commons. There have been 
meetings at Northampton, Stourport, Bristol, and other places. The sub- 
ject was brought under the notice of the House of Commons by Lord 
Fermoy, M.P. for Marylebone, who proposed, on Wednesday, a resolution to 
the effect that the rejection of the Paper Duties by the Lords was an en- 
croachment on the rights and privileges of the Commons, and that it was there- 
fore incumbent on the House to adopt a practical measure for their vindication. 
This motion was opposed by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, on the 
ground that it was merely a repetition of resolutions already unanimously 
adopted, and that no “ practical measure” was suggested. Upon a division 
“the previous question,” moved by Lord Palmerston, was adopted ; 177 
members, most of whom were Conservatives, voting with the Prime Minister, 
and 138 with Lord Fermoy. 

The Great Eastern has safely made her first voyage to New York. The 
able correspondent of a daily journal who sailed in her says “she really 
possesses the power of making the most rapid passages that have yet been 
effected ;” “ that the passengers on board are more comfortable, and more free 
from disturbing causes than in any ship of a less size ;” and “ that when she 
is laden with a cargo she will be found to be the steadiest and easiest vessel 
that ever crossed the ocean.” The reception of the giant ship in New York 
was most enthusiastic, and far surpassed that manifested in London when 
the Great Eastern first left her moorings. 

The return of Lord Clyde to England is one of those events in which every 
man who feels a pride in the success of the British arms cannot fail to take 
an interest. This gallant veteran has fought in Spain, in America, in China, 
in the Crimea, twice in India. In all places victorious, he has crowned his 
career by the suppression of the Indian mutiny. Lord Clyde landed at Dover, 
on Wednesday last, amid the acclamations of a crowd of his countrymen, who 
rejoiced to perceive that the toils and anxieties he has undergone during the 
last few years had pressed but lightly upon him. In other less fortunate 
lands, where the monarch is a despot, the popularity of a successful general 
constitutes a danger to the sovereign; but in England the popularity of a 
military leader is an element in the strength, the greatness, and the glory of 
the empire. 





A conversation took place in the House of Lords, on Tuesday last, 
on the affairs of Syria, in which were fully confirmed, upon the au- 
thority of Lord Wodehouse, the painful details previously published in 
the newspapers as to the massacres committed by the Druses upon the 
Maronites and other Christian sects. In addition to the terrible incidents 
mentioned last week, intelligence has been received of the massacre of 
5) Christians at Damascus, the murder of the Dutch consul, and the 
burning of the houses of all the other consuls, with the exception of that 
occupied by the consul for this country. The correspondence from Beyrout 
and other places contains many facts that ought to be universally known. 
Between the 29th of May and Ist of July, the Druses had burnt and 
pillaged no less than 151 Christian villages, and thereby reduced to “ home- 
less beggary” from 75,000 to 80,000 inhabitants of the Lebanon, and they 
had butchered and “ hacked to death” 8,000 individuals, including hundreds 
of male children—that a sum of 50,000,0002. would not pay for the towns, 
Villages, hamlets, and silk factories destroyed ; that convents, nunneries, 
and churches had been pulled down; and that for twenty days there had 
heen “a wholesale massacre of Christians.” Some of the deeds done by 
the Druses are too horrible for description ; such, for instance, as the manner 
in Which male infants were pitilessly put to death. The correspondent 
of a cotemporary asserts that Koorched Pacha, the governor of Beyrout, 
“has all along been cognizant of all that the Druses were about to do,” 
and that he has “almost avowedly helped them with food, ammunition, 
and arms.” He also accuses the Turkish Government of “connivance” at 
these massacres. A letter, published in another part of “Tur Lonpon 
Review,” from an “Eastern Traveller,” will probably induce the public to 


pause before it comes to the conclusion that the Turkish Government could 





have, either directly or indirectly, sanctioned deeds of blood and cruelty 
which must excite against their perpetrators the execration of Christen- 
dom. Feebleness and incapacity are crimes that are scarcély pasdon- 
able in a government; but they are not to be identified with wilful 
wickedness, and predetermined ferocity. The affair of Syria may demon- 
strate that the Government of the Turk is no longer sustainable—but if it 
could be proved to have connived at or encouraged the crimes that have been 
committed by the Druses, such a Government would be no longer endurable. 

An important change has taken place in Naples. The “Liberal” 
ministry, with the exception of Martino, has disappeared, and a new one, 
under his auspices, is about to be appointed. A collision has taken place 
between the troops and the populace, whose rejoicing at the return of some 
liberated political prisoners gave offence to the soldiers. The attack on the 
people was at first attributed to the machinations of the Court, but the sus- 
picion has proved to be groundless, whilst the rumours of a reactionary 
policy are at least premature. 

The latest accounts from Sicily show the difficulties of Garibaldi’s position, 
and the embarrassments with which he is surrounded. Whilst his soldiers 
are fighting in the front, he has to guard himself against intriguers at his 
back. He wishes to march upon and capture Messina, but his movements 
are impeded by those who should be, or who pretend to be, his friends. We 
cannot doubt that the conviction on his mind, that intrigues injurious to the 
independence of Sicily were being carried on, has led Garibaldi to order the 
arrest and deportation from Sicily of the well-known Farini, and two Cor- 
sicans, named Griseli and Totti, supposed to be his associates. Since his 
retyrn to Turin, Farini has published a statement which, though calculated 
to win favour from the Piedmontese minister, can only serve to increase the 
confidence reposed by this country in the integrity of Garibaldi. The most 
imminent of all dangers to Italian independence is that it may be com- 
promised by the diplomacy of Cavour, controlled and guided as that policy is 
from the Tuileries. Garibaldi has these two great objects to attain. The first, 
to free Sicily—a feat only to be accomplished by force of arms. The 
second is, that Sicily, when free, shall not be liable to lose the fruits of her 
victory by the manceuvres of those to whom the smiles of kings are of more 
importance than the happiness of a nation. Garibaldi is the man of the 
people, and those who oppose him are mere courtiers, diplomatists, time- 
servers, and intriguers. 

In a Paris letter, published in last Wednesday's Times, appear the details 
of an application to the Government, made by a gentleman who had become 
the purchaser of a newspaper (the Courier de Paris), to be registered as its 


proprietor. Thé question was simply one of property—who should be the 
owner of a particular newspaper. The Prefect refused to sanction the 


transfer, on the ground that the journal would become “ an opposition 
b a) ‘ 
paper, patronized by men of note and respectability (des honvmes constdérables).” 
Such is the condition of the French press, once so bold and so able. Surel 
’ 
the ministers of the Emperor are drawing the bow a little too tightly, and 
' 


doing their master an ill service ! 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 

Ir is a fine sight to see our Noble Viscount, in his seventy-seventh year, 
cracking jokes—and very good jokes too—until four o’clock on a July morning. 
At one a.m. the stranger in the gallery who has a latch-key, or who has faith in the 
night-porter of his hotel, would suspect our Noble Viscount of a state of inanimation, 
or of taking a very questionable interest in what is going on. But see him an hour 
later, when some of us groan, and yawn, and point to the clock, and demand an 
adjournment. By this time our Noble Viscount is as lively as a grig, and 
as active as a weasel. How pleasantly he taunts us with an undue worship 
of the drowsy god! He scouts the idea that if we went home we should go 
to bed. We only want to get away to play at écurte or billiards, or to sup. 
Here, at least, we are out of harm’s way. Je is quite willing to stay, in order that 
we may have some legislation to show tor at the end of the session. Has he not 
been sitting here as long as any of us? We all know that he took his seat on 
the Treasury bench at half-past four o’clock, and that he only once left it for half 
an hour. We groan, and yawn, and point to the clock more than ever, in answer 
to this appeal. But we give way, and allow the next bill to be taken, From this 
moment to the adjournment of the House, our Noble Viscount is the only man in 
it who is thoroughly awake. ‘The Speaker puts the questions mechanically, and 
calls upon the crier to say “Ay” like a man in a dream, The clerks at the table, in 
wig and gown, nod at each other until the pens fall from their fingers. The 
occupants of the Treasury benches sit like lotos-eaters. The front opposition 
A member now and then rises, and moves sleepily to the door, 
with a strange sense of non-existence. Below the gangway a score of members, 
however, show unmistakeable symptoms of wakefulness. Mr. Newdegate is 
there, from which you may infer that Maynooth, or the Roman Catholic Charities 
Bill is low down in the orders. The other vivacities of the trans-gangway regions 
are either the Pope’s brass band, or Lrish Members whose special mission it is to 
put Orange airs under their noses, and make them play out of tune. They all eye 
Mr. Cardwell fiercely ; while he, with the cold and lofty superiority of a professor 
lecturing a knot of college students, crosses his legs, leans over the red box 
upon both his arms, plays with his eye-glass, and lays down facts and proposi- 
tions with such an air of consummate ease and mastery, that the man who does 
not accept them almost before they are uttered, ought to be looked after by his 
friends. If Faraday, instead of being the modest man of science he is known to 
be, ever lectured his juvenile pupils upon the A B C of chemistry in the tone of a 
coxcomb, he would be regarded with something of the feeling which Lrish members 
experience when the Lrish Secretary moves, at half-past two, to bring in a bill to 
continue a Constitution-suspension Irish Bill. F 

Our Noble Viscount, though an Irish peer, was not born on Irish soil. Broad- 
lands claims the honour of his birth, but not without a counter-claim on the 
part of Piccadilly, for the family archives are somewhat obscure on the locus 2 
quo. But is not our Noble Viscount an Irish peer—and has he not all the com- 


bench is vacant. 
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bativeness, the love of sport, and the taste for a faction-fight, which characterises 
the sister island? He turns, then, to these Irish members: he is their man. If 


thay are for debate, so is he. If they hope by repeated divisions to wear him — 


out and exhaust his patience, the public shall see to-morrow morning who won 
at that game. The clock now points to three, and after each division, the motion 
for the adjournment of the debate is resumed. As the light of dawn begins to 
pierce through the stained-glass windows, our Noble Viscount becomes more 
buoyant and irresistible. The arrows of his raillery and sarcasm fall thick and 
fast upon the obstructives. He banters them, laughs at them, taunts them 
with their diminishing numbers, treats them with a mock respect. Irishmen, 
like Frenchmen, can bear anything better than ridicule. It is no use playing 
out the game of brag against so bold and cool a hand. At last they give in, 
like the ’coon in the Yankee story. Our Noble Viscount has gained his point, 
and has the gratification of seeing his Irish Secretary appear at the bar with 
the bill he has obtained leave to introduce. Our Noble Viscount is the last 
man to leave the Honse; and an Irish M.P., who has stopped behind to swallow 
a thimbleful of whisky, and who overtakes him walking alone up Parliament- 
etrect (it is now full daylight), is scarcely able to keep up with our Noble 
Viscount, “ so splendidly does he bow! along.”’ While we doze in our broughame, 
and are discovered asleep on the sofa next morning by the housemaid, our Noble 
Viscount marches home with the firm step and active mien of a young Volunteer 
who has just donned his uniform. The market-carts are passed in Piccadilly, and 
Cambridge House is gained at thirty-seven minutes past four. Before retiring 
to rest, there is a note to be written, that will be read by lustrous and illustrious 
eyes to-morrow morning. It contains a brief summary of the business of the 
night, and the divisions, with the numbers, which our Noble Viscount takes from 
a bit of paper in his waistcoat pocket. The stranger in the gallery had wondered 
why our Noble Viscount always makes a note of the numbers after a division, 
eeeing that he will be sure to find them in the newspapers next morning, and 
also in the votes and journals of the House. Let the stranger henceforth remember 
that those figures will be scanned at the Palace in the morning, or laid before an 
illustrious and early-rising lady in a telegram at Windsor ‘or Osborne, before 
the most active newsagent could procure a copy of The Times, even for the 
perusal of Royalty. It may safely be assumed that our Noble Viscount now 
goes to bed. But there is a deputation from Yorkshire and Lancashire that will 
fill his drawing-room at eleven. Our Noble Viscount will be punctual; but 
before he sees them he will have breakfasted, opened a score of letters, and 
made memoranda of the answers that his private secretary is to send to the 
writers. 

Is there any key to this mystery? Does our Noble Viscount do without sleep, 
or get along very well, like Marshal Suwarrow, with a couple of hours of it? I 
grieve to be obliged, as an injured and indignant, though silent member, to tear 
the veil from the idol. Our Noble Viscount sleeps as well in the House of Com- 
mons as if he were tucked between the sheets in Cambridge House. He is the 
best sleeper in St. Stephen’s, the longest sleeper, the most persevering sleeper, 
and the most judicious sleeper. His first nap begins about eight o’clock, just 
after dinner, when the House is thin, and continues up to about eleven, with inter- 
vals, and according to circumstances. If the parliamentary atmosphere is charged 
with fervid heat at all, it is displayed about this hour in the evening, and our 
Noble Viscount wakens up tolerably fresh between ten and eleven o'clock, to take 
his part in the debate. About half-past twelve the House divides, or the discus- 
sion is adjourned. The House thereupon arrives at the “other orders,’ and 
goes into Committee on some bill. Our Noble Viscount’s second sleep now com- 
mences, and continues for an hour or an houranda half. If matters go on 
smoothly, he is comatose to the end. But if, about two o’clock, the Opposition 
are belligerent or obstructive, he awakes in good earnest, and enters upon that 
staye of preternatural, physical, and intellectual activity which I have attempted 
to describe. 

I must further relate, in order not to seem to calumniate our Noble Viscount, 
that there is consummate artifice manifested in his sleeping. He always dozes 
with his hat on, and as the House is illuminated from the roof, it is not easy to 
make out when our Noble Viscount’s eyes are shut. Then his pose is not that of 
an individual asleep. When an ordinary minister visits the land of dreams, his 
head falls (sometimes his hat), his mouth opens, his breathing is stertorous, his 
limbs are laid about promiscuously, and at various angles to his trunk. But our 
Noble Viscount has every muscle under the most perfect discipline and control. 
His head remains well poised, his arms continue folded, he sits bolt upright, and 
his feet are at right angles to his knees. Hundreds of young members have 
believed that our Noble Viscount was paying.a rapt attention to their speeches, 
when he was sleeping like atop. When they have gained a little more expe- 
rience, they sometimes get angry, and resent our Noble Viscount’s frequent 
somnolency. I have heard many jocular allusions, in my time, to the Noble 
Viscount, in connection with the rosy god of dreams, but the jokers always come 
to grief. Our Noble Viscount sleeps discreetly, and with one ear always open. 
The langh is sure to waken him, and before he is well awake he is on his legs. 
He throws his arms about rather wildly, like a man who, in the language of the 
P.R., comes up a little “ groggy.”’ By the time his arms have described a couple 
of preliminary evolutions, our Noble Viscount remembers where he is, the year 
of our Lord, and the subject of the debate. He describes us, in a couple of 
sentences, the real point at issue, and in a couple more tells us, with admirable 
terseness and point, what the House ought to do. The jocular member then 
gets “‘one for himself,’ which raises such a laugh at his expense, that some 
time elapses before anybody ventures to name Morpheus and our Noble 
Viscount again in the same breath. 





| from which the prizes and presentations are selected. 


listening,’ because | and other members, silent and garrulous, conceive ourselves 
| that have taken place in London. The most remarkable of these is the Belvedere 


to be injured by it. Our Noble Viscount invites us to a duel of small-swords, 
and wears éody armour under his jerkin. I can’t sleep in the House. If our 
Noble Viscount couldn’t, he would adjourn the House sooner. The reason 
why he is tolerant of bores is, that when they get up, he can present a 
bill at sight upon his night’s sleep, and get it discounted immediately. If a 
colleague in the Cabinet were to say, “ You will not be wanted to-night, will you 
not go home and go to bed?” our Noble Viscount would reply, “No, I thank 
you, I can sleep very well where lam.” I hear terrible complaints against our 
Noble Viscount for not interfering to save time—for not cutting short useless 
debates, and adjourning the House at an earlier hour. Like the rustic of the 
Roman poet, he lete the stream flow on, hoping thet it will in time run dry, and 
allow him to cross over with his basket of measures. If we could all get halfa 


(which I for one should most unfeignedly regret and deplore), or we should find 
him discouraging the tribe of Paiters and Clatters, and so arranging the business 
of the House that we might all be in bed by one a.m. At present we are half. 
killed by fatigue, and the legislation is botched and tinkered during the smaller 
hours of the morning, because our Noble Viscount is able to steal so many hours 
of sweet and refreshing slumber from the evenings professedly allotted to debate. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
TuursDAY EvENING. 


CONFIDENCE in the name at the head of “ Tue Lonpow Review” had disposed 
me to contribute to its pages any slight or light assistance in my power. This. 
confidence has been materially increased by the steady and temperate tone and 
character of its more leading and serious articles. In these departments every- 
thing seems to have been accomplished. It has occurred, however, to an ex- 
perienced observer of passing events, that something could be added in the shape 
of contributions to the current “talk” of the week. By this word is not meant the 
mean, crude, or ill-informed talk of the quidnuacs of the clubs, or the “ bald 
disjointed chat” of the man of fashion whom one meets in the streets or in the 
parks, but rather some authentic information upon the events of the day, or some 
knowledge carefully extracted from the best authorities in literature and art. 

The London season is drawing to a close. ™ It is passing, and will pass 
full soon.” But there are still some scattered ears to be gleaned, even though: 
the harvest is drawing to a close. There is always something stirring in 
this great metropolis. It will be our duty to catch at the Straws that show the 
way the wind blows. In the “dull time coming,” we hope to be able, from week to 
week, to lay hold of some passing topics that will interest that most ubiquitous 
person, the general reader. 

Pall Mall may seem a small range of observation ; but it is the centre of most 
things, and any intelligence relating to politics, to literature, the drama, and 
the arts, finds its way to the central emporium. Lord Ellenborough said he had 
known the rules of the Queen’s Bench extend to India. We shall endeavour to 
make our rules of intelligence extend as far away. The old Romans—had 
a saying, * Omnis via ducit ad Romam,” which may be loosely rendered, “ every 
road leads to London, and every road in London leads to Charing-cross.” If 
we cast our bread upon many waters, some of it at least will come home to the 
pages of “Tue Lonpon Review.” 

In the department of Art—we do not speak of the establishment at 
Brompton, commonly called the “boilers”—there is nothing more remark- 
able than the growth and extension of Art Unions, which have all the 
advantages of being popular, self-managed, and self-supporting institutions ; 
from which many a modern artist, in his first struggle after fame, or 
profit, has derived timely sustainment; and many a home has acquired an 
acquaintance with art, which if not always of the highest, is still better than none 
at all. The old original Union of London has been closely pressed by that of 
Glasgow, which has proved itself the best of the provincial series, and has exhi- 
bited its prizes in London. A new society has recently sprung up in London, 
which has already received an amount of support that bids fair to establish it in 
permanence and utility. But the most promising of all seems to us to be 
that which has its head-quarters at the Crystal Palace, and which contains 
in its direction some of our highest artists, as well as leading patrons 
of art. An extensive picture gallery is connected with this society, which 
comprises a much larger collection, though not so choice as that exhibited 
annually at the British Institution. What place can be more fit for the exhibition 
of paintings of the highest order than the building which is the chosen resort of 
thousands, and which is itself so bright an example of elegance combined witit 
comfort? We have here the finished conceptions of Bayly, the classical 
imaginations of MacDowall, the manly thoughts of Bell, and the always correct 
and striking execution of Calder Marshall. We shall be glad to see the exhibitio. 
of pictures in the gallery vie in excellence with the beautiful models of the sister 
art. The Crystal Palace Art-Union is about to have its second annual distribu- 
tion, which will give us an opportunity of a more detailed notice. 

There is a new feature in connection with this society, which has considerab!y 
added to its popularity and usefulness. Each member will acquire the right of 
selecting for himself photographs, engravings, or plastic works of art, executed 
under the supervision of the Council, in addition to a chance in the drawing of 
the prizes. These prizes are not confined to painting, drawing, and sculpture ; 
but comprise also bronze, enamel, porcelain, glass, pottery, &c. This is a novcl 
feature, and some fine specimens are on view in the Sheffield Court of the Palace, 
These shall be noticed in 


I have been thus particular in describing our Noble Viscount’s “ faculty for not | due time. 


We hope to be prepared also to notice some late distributions of old pictures 


Collection, small, though recherché, the greatest prize of which was secured by 


| Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, at a very large price, scarcely less than that given by 


night’s quantum of rest in the House, relieving each other at intervals, like the | 


watch on board a man-of-war, the public interests would not perhaps greatly 
suffer, and we, too, after long practice, might be seen by the early milkman in 
Piccadilly “‘ bowling along splendidly ”’ at four p.m. If, onthe other hand, we had 
a state functionary, similar to the “flapper” of Oriental nations, whose duty it 
would be to keep our Noble Viscount awake throughout the whole of a debate, 
we should, in a few months, either follow him to a tomb in Westminster Abbey 


the French Government for its fellow-picture at the great sale of Marshal Soult’s 
collection. There has been a sale this week at Messrs. Foster’s, of an interesting 
collection of articles of vertu, belonging to the late Mr. Morley, of Brompton ; and 
another, the property of the late Mr. W. Ogle Hunt, but which contained no 
specimens requiring special notice. 

The state of the two Italian Opera Houses gives token of the decline of the 
“ season.” At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Smith has adopted the cheap prices 
in use at Drury-lane, after a season more remarkable for profusion than taste. 
Mr. Gye, at Covent Garden, has brought to his aid the new floral attractions of 
his Crystal Hall; finding, we presume, that even Mr. Costa’s splendid band, 
with all the aids of fashion and correct judgment, will not be able to hold out 
much longer against the attractions of the country, the seaside, and the German 
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“ Glorious Goodwood” is the event of next week, and generally gives the coup de 
grace to the ennui of the latest loiterers in London. Still the season cannot be said 
to be quite ended till the prorogation of Parliament, which will be about the 20th 
of August, and which will take place without the presence of the Queen, who is in 
the Isle of Wight, and who has fixed her journey to Scotland for an earlier date 
than usual, to be followed by a visit to her daughter, the Princess of Prusssia. 

It is not intended in this column to trench upon political discussion—which is 
obviously in able hands. Confining myself to facts, I may mention that Lord 
Palmerston will certainly submit to Parliament a comprehensive plan in aid of 
national defences on Monday night. The discussion of Tuesday, and the mild pro- 
position of Mr. Gladstone respecting additional taxation, has freed the proposal 
from any anxieties about the sum that will be required. One-half the amount is 
all that will be asked in the first instance. The most pressing work will be the 
enlargement of the enciente of the dockyards and arsenals on the south, and the 
acquisition of ground for reserve works in the centre of the kingdom. The 
defence of the metropolis, though not overlooked, will probably be postponed. 
The various plans of a few detached forts, with connecting lines of defence, 
require careful consideration. The more pressing works on the coast will be first 
proceeded with. 

In foreign affairs the latest news is the probability of troubles in Hungary, 
unless the concessions of Austria in that kingdom become more satisfactory. 
Kossuth is now in London, said to be engaged, through his agents, with 
his friends and partizans abroad, and with higher personages, in view of concerted 
operations on a large scale. 

Mr. Cowper’s new equestrian ride in Kensington-gardens does not give universal 
satisfaction. There has been a large and indignant deputation from Marylebone to- 
day at Whitehall-place, headed by several metropolitan members, in favour of the 
pedestrian interest. Mr. Cowper will probably have to take his hurdles down 
again, or remove them to another place. 

Sir William Hooker has made his annual report upon Kew Gardens to the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. The most important improvements of the present 
year are the new lake of five acres, which is nearly completed, and a con- 
servatory, or temperate greenhouse, on a large scale, destined for the reception of 
all trees and shrubs from extra-tropical countries, especially from our own colonies. 
The great conservatory and winter-garden in the pleasure grounds, and arbo- 
retum adjoining the Botanical Gardens at Kew will be a trifle short of 700 feet in 
length, extending to about the same length as the Great Eastern steam-ship, and 
probably the largest purely horticultural building in the world. It will occupy 
an extensive area on the right-hand side of the grand lawn avenue, leading from 
the Palm-house to the Pagoda. The new lake is situated on the left of the Zion 
Vista. The gardens open at one p.m., and close at sunset. The Plant-houses 
and Museum close punctually at six. 


Her Majesty’s ministers, foreign ambassadors, and the representatives of 
various states attending the International Statistical Congress, were entertained 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday last by the Lord Mayor. The most remark- 
able thing at this banquet was the assurance by Lord Palmerston that a life far 
more deleterious might be led by individuals than that of working by day, and 
sitting up until three or four o’clock in the morning in the House of Commons; 
“and that,” said Lord Palmerston, “ would be, if every day of the week, every 
week of the month, and every month of the year, we were to indulge in the same 
splendid and luxurious repasts as that of which we have just partaken.’’ He 
added, with great truth, “ it is the abstinence which we are compelled to practise 
which enables us to get through our work.” 

Money-making London is always ready to turn any event, great or small, into 
a commercial transaction. London’s new hero is Garibaldi; and as long as he 
“‘pays’”’ we shall continue to have our eyesight Italianized by the shop-windows 
which exhibit to us the great General. Every day shows us a new portrait, and in 
many instances they are so very “ new,” that they do not recal the fact of your 
having seen one yesterday, and will in no way interfere with your seeing another 
“‘new”’ one to-morrow. We are supposed to purchase Garibaldi medals, collars, 
and neckties ; and if we enter a tobacconist’s, we are invited to buy a Garibaldi 
pipe, and the tobacconist can strongly recommend the Garibaldi mixture to fill 
it with. The snuff-taker has no cause to complain that he has been forgotten ; 
and the hatter, with every consideration for our admiration for the General, can 
supply us with a Garibaldi hat. 


We call attention to the first dramatic performance for Robert Brough, at 
Drury Lane, on Wednesday, J uly 25th. Mr. Sala will deliver an address written 
by himself. It is to be hoped that the public will congregate in large numbers 
for the benefit of the family of this deserving man of letters. 








Earty Ciosinc.—For some time exertions have been made by young men 
engaged in various mercantile pursuits to procure from their employers an early 
closing of shops and wharehouses on every Saturday throughout the year. It 
must be stated, to the credit of employers throughout London, that they have, 
almost universally, shown themselves disposed to accede to such wishes. The 
great difficulty, however, with the shopkeepers hitherto has been the necessity of 
complying with the convenience of their customers. That difficulty, we are glad 
to learn, is likely to be removed; for an association of ladies of the highest rank 
have declared their determination to refrain from purchasing at late hours in the 
day. What is sought for is to give to young men the opportunity on the 
Saturday evenings of exercising themselves as ‘ Volunteers,’ or otherwise 
employing their time in a manner most conducive to their health ard improve- 
ment. Such objects, it is believed, can be attained by all shops, counting- 
houses, and warehouses ceasing business at five o’clock every Saturday, from the 


“oth of March to the 29th of September; and, for the remaining half year, from | 
| ever strutted upon the stage of the world. 


four oclock in the afternoon. This movement has our most cordial wishes for 
its success, 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. III. 





upon “ THE PIPER,” AND THE NECESSITY OF PAYING HIM. 

Wuertuer every house have its skeleton in the wardrobe, the cupboard, or 
elsewhere, is a proposition which I shall not undertake to discuss. Certain it 
is, however, that every house in the land, whether it be a hovel, a cottage, 
a villa, a country castle, a town mansion, or a palace, has its Piper concealed 
somewhere between the coal-cellar and the attic,—a clamorous, inevitable 
Piper, who will not be despised or ignored. Considered merely as a Piper 
the fellow plays well. But the mischief is that he sets himself up as a 
domestic ‘Nemesis, who must be satisfied and propitiated, not only as a Piper 
for the amusement or caprice of those who listen to him, but as the arbiter of 
their destinies, from the cradle to the grave. His enormous pretensions are 
by no means unwarranted by his power. Nothing is too great or too small 
for him to accomplish in behalf of those who comply with his first—in fact, 
his only—stipulation. Does a man desire a new suit of clothes, a new 
horse, a new house, a diamond tiara for his wife, some old pictures, or wines 
of the premier crds ?—Does he wish to tunnel the Alps, to make a railway 
from New York to San Francisco, or a direct line from Boulogne to Con- 
stantinople ?—The Piper is the man whose counsel is needful. Satisfy him, 
and the thing is done, if the project be not rendered impossible by the laws 
of gravitation, or chemistry, or any other decree of Omnipotence. The Piper 
will manage it, sooner or later, upon the sole condition that you Pay. 

Fast and foolish men think sometimes that they can circumvent the Piper. 
Stupid mistake! They cannot do it. A brainless or heartless knave, inex- 
perienced in the laws of the world and of fate, and knowing no law but that 
of his own indulgence, may imagine it a fine thing to cheat a tailor, a jeweller, 
or a wine merchant ; but the Piper comes to the rescue of trade and nature, 
and trips up his heels. If the evil-doer have no cash of which he can be 
mulcted ; if there be no blood to be got out of that particular stone, the 
Piper takes something else out of him: ruins his credit and character, 
lowers him in his own estimation, marks him with the mark of social 
degradation, and squeezes and squashes him lower and lower down, till he 
occupies his befitting place among the pariahs of civilization. Law and 
Government, the State and the Church, Queen, Lords, and Commons, the 
judicial bench, the horse-hair wigs, and robes woollen or silken, of the 
barristers ; the jury-box and the juryman, the jailer, the gaol chaplain and 
the policeman ; the unpaid Solons of the rural districts, and the stipendiary 
Solons or Rhadamanthuses of Wapping or Lambeth, and—last great func- 
tionaries of all—the sheriff and his myrmidon, Jack Ketch,—all are established 
and set in motion to support the Piper. To see that the Piper be paid is their 
prime function ; and were he always paid without a struggle on the part of 
his debtors, government and law would be reduced to their minimum, and the 
Golden Age would come again. A man sometimes thinks in his hot youth 
that he can do a wrong thing, and snap his fingers at the consequences. 
Such a man is but an inexperienced idiot. His crime and its punishment are 
born in the same breath, fly on the barbed point of the same arrow, and 
return to the heart whence they started, with more than the certainty of the 
Australian boomerang. Crime and punishment are linked each to each, 
like the Siamese twins, and both do the behest of the ubiquitous, the mathe- 
matical, the unmerciful, but equitable Piper. And quite as great and 
invincible as he now is, would the Piper be, were there no political govern- 
ment at all. The heavenly government would support him, were every earthly 
community retuced to anarchy and first chaos. He is the child of nature and 
necessity, and could we know all the truth that lies hidden so far beyond our 
ken, he might be found as despotic in the other planets as he is in this,— 
lord of the sun and the solar system, and of those who dwell therein. 

All history is but the history of the Piper, or of the sorrows and calamities 
brought upon the nations and potentates who neglect to pay him. As 
with men and women individually, so with communities, commonwealths, 
kingdoms, and empires. The Piper’s bill is the pivot on which everything 
turns. Ancient and modern empires have been alike subject to this 
apparently ignoble but divine necessity. Take, for instance, the history of 
Egypt, as far as it is known. Are not its decline and fall the direct results 
of the vengeance of the outraged Piper? Did he not maintain armies, and 
build the pyramids, and all the marvellous architecture of which the ruins 
still remain to mark the extravagance of the Pharaohs? And was he not 
refused payment ? The Piper only waited his appointed hour, and that having 
elapsed, he sent in his bill. The Empire refused or was unable to pay. In due 
time, and by due process, the Piper sold up the bankrupt, just like any common 
creditor of our own day, who puts a broker into the house of his debtor, and 
takes away his chairs and table, his bed and his silver spoons. Of a similar 
character, did we but know them correctly, would be found the histories of 
Babylon and Nineveh ; and all the cuneiform inscriptions and enigmatical 
writings an hieroglyphs yet to be deciphered will but prove, in due time, when 
those secrets shall have been snatched from them by Sir Henry Rawlinson, or 
some one else, the part played by the Piper in the affairs of these empires, 
and the ruin that befel the proud sovereigns who had the folly to set him at 
defiance. Any aspiring author in want of a subject that shall immortalize 
his name, cannot do better than write the “ Political History of the Piper, 
from the Days of Sesostris to those of Bonaparte the Third.” It would fill a 
very large canvas, but it might be crowded with the most heroic figures that 
The “ Danse Macabre” would 
look small and mean compared with its long procession of illustrious fools 
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and victims. But, like the “Danse Macabre,” it would be a “ Dance of 
Death.” Jezebel, Herodias, Cleopatra, Semiramis, Helen of Troy, Messalina, 
Mary Stuart, and Catherine of Medicis, might lend the beauty and the 
passion to the story, and point its mighty moral ; while Saul falling upon 
his sword, Sardanapalus with his blazing torch, Nero with his fiddle, 
Richard III. naked and dead on Bosworth Field, Charles I. with the 








between the gasteropods (whelks, snails, &c.) and the lamellibranchs (“ plate- 
gills,” oysters, river-mussels, &c.). And still more obscure seem the links 


| which connect these with the nudibranchs (“ naked-gills”), such as the eolis 


grim headsman at his side, and grimmer Cromwell sad yet exultant near at | 


hand, Louis XVI. striving to utter his last speech on the scaffold amid the 
rude rataplan of the druins of the Brewer Santerre and the shouts of the 
execrating rabble, Napoleon I. fretting out his soul on the melancholy rocks 
of St. Helena, poor Louis Philippe sneaking away disguised in a hackney 
coach, and running when no man pursued him, and Nicholas of Russia dying 
of a broken heart at sight of the Piper's bill, and a thousand other kings, 
chiefs, and great potentates, would exemplify in as many different ways the 
tragedy of this great world-story. And high, towering to the clouds, his 
head in storm and lightning, supreme amid all these personages, but shadowy, 
vague, and undefined, might loom the Prrer himself, the hero of this 
sublime epic, — 
"In bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 


Titanic or earth-born, that warred on Jove, 
Briareus, or Typhon ;” 


—Init unlike them, for he, the great, the invincible Piper, never “ warred 
on Jove ;” but is, and has always been, the servant and ambassador of 
Heaven—doing its behests, and executing judgment upon the guilty. It isa 
phrase both vulgar and incorrect, to talk of the Piper as the Devil, and to hint 
at there being “ the Devilto pay.” In the Piper there is no Devil, and nothing 
diabolical ; for, though he be inexorable, and sometimes appear cruel, he is 
only cruel to be kind, and is, above all things, just, and the friend and 
supporter of order and harmony throughout the universe. If the story, as 
thus broadly indicated, be too vast for any man’s lifetime, the student who 
desires to rank with Tacitus, Gibbon, Macaulay, or Carlile, may confine 
himself to some single episode in the drama—that, for instance, which is 
both the latest and grandest—the episode of the French Revolution, com- 
mencing with Louis X1V., and ending with the flight of Louis Philippe in 
1845. The Piper would be the central figure in the tragedy, mingled, as 
every tragedy should be, with some degree of comedy, if not of farce ;—bringing 
in his little bill at every convenient opportunity [his little bill, not to be 
disputed for ever], for the mismanagement, waste, corruption, jobbery, 
luxury, carelessness, extravagance, and dishonest procrastination of kings, 
emperors, tribunes, and ministers ;—bringing it in with compound interest, 
and taking part-payment in September massacres, wholesale fusilades, and 
noyades, and hangings to lamp-posts, taking it out in the heads of poor Louis 
and luckless Marie Antoinette, and putting up with bones and blood instead 
of money. When Richelieu said, in that famous phrase wrongly attributed 
to Metternich, “ After me the Deluge,” he meant, “ After me the Piper.” 
Richelieu saw the Piper plainly enough, as any man of common sense might 
have seen him; but he had neither the power, nor perhaps the courage, 
to persuade the nation to pay him ; and so the Piper’s bill ran on, growing 
as it rolled, like an avalanche, till he would tolerate no longer the procras- 
tination and false words of his debtor, and down he came upon him with a 
swoop. Then burst forth Richelieu’s deluge—a deluge of blood and tears, 


that carried away an ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, all the land- | 





marks and bulwarks of a thousand vears, and established a new order of | 
| growth all the growing twigs have tried to branch out on all sides, and to 


things in the world, of which we in our’day only see the beginnings. And 
all for despising the Piper! The lesson was not sufficiently present to the 
mind of the new generation and the new man who moulded that genera- 
tion to his purpose. Out of the anarchy and bankruptcy of the Revolution 
emerged the strong Captain— 
** Le Corse & cheveux plats” 

—who made the Piper play to him to an excellent, new, and very martial 
fandanyo. jut the Corsican forgot to pay him. The Piper, however, 
did not forget the bill which the Corsican owed him. He took an instal- 
ment of it at Moscow, another at Waterloo, and a final dividend—guoad 
the separate estate of Bonaparte—in the miserable squabbles and untimely 
deathbed of St. Helena. Thus hath it ever been—thus shall it ever be. 
Will no one write the history of the Pirsr ! 








THE TYPE-PLANS OF ANIMATED BEINGS AND THE 
SPECULATIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS. 
[Conc_upine ARTICLE. ] 

_ Ty our second article we illustrated, as briefly as we could, the modifica- 
tions of a portion of a single lim) in terrestrial species of the vertebrate class. 
Like appreciable modifications can be readily made out in the organization of 
the invertebrate types. Of the mere globular animals, such as certain infu- 
soria, the amcrbas, and foraminifera, we need scarcely make a remark, for it 


we figured in our first article. To the naturalist well versed in their organisa- 
tion the modifications of type-plan in this class present facts of high interest. 
But so far as evidence is yet produced the mergence of one type-plan into 
another seems unproven ; nor is it n , for the establishment of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, that it should be, for the type-plans may be, even directly, 
under his views, regarded as the great limbs of the Tree of Life, which 
have branched out from the most primitive of all life-forms. When we 
observe cell-animals, and cell-plants, and know that cellular tissue is the 
chief constituent of the framework of both animal and vegetable,—when we 
see how both cell-plants and cell-structure can be multiplied and extended 
by subdivision of the cells, as well as by actual generation, we see no impos- 
svbility in all Living Nature having sprung from a primeval monad ; but that 
it has done so we have not the proof. 

We have, however, in this article, to deal with the geological evidence in 

its bearings on the new doctrines of the variations of species and natural selec- 
tion. However unpalatable it may be to geologists, there is much truth in 
the sweeping remarks of Mr. Darwin on the imperfection of the geologic 
record ; and although we cannot go to the length of his depreciation—and by 
which we think he has greatly weakened his cause,—we are yet inclined to. 
admit that we have only one volume, and that the smallest, of the earth’s 
past history. We know only the present land-side ; we know next to nothing 
of what is under the sea ; still less of that which is in the inner depths of the 
rlobe. What we have, too, is like an old book from which a great mass of 
eaves has been torn, while here and there an illuminated page remains, to 
show how beautiful the volume must have been in its perfectness, and how 
highly interesting the knowledge that is lost. Even those fragments which 
have been erved are not yet all read and interpreted. 

Vast, indeed, in comparison with even all the ages which have happened 
since, is that lowermost great Silurian age, with its strange trilobites, and 
stranger fish. And yet what do we know of its land-surfaces, its ancient 
terrestrial conditions? Not a land-plant nor a land-animal of that remote 
period is known. Shall we say that none existed? In the new red sandstone 
there are footprints of birds—you cannot mistake them. They are not the 
prints of flying lizards which would have scrambled or shuffled along, but 
those of veritable birds, that planted their toes first on the sands with that 
elastic springing tread so peculiar to their class. Yet not a bone of one of 
those ancient birds has been found, although their footprints have been 
known these twenty years. 

Mr. Darwin, too, pleads great gaps or intervals of time between the 
stratified deposits of one geological age and another, undoubtedly a reason- 
able supposition, which often might be extended to the very lines of demarca- 
tion between one stratum and another. Take the passage-bed between the 
lower green-sand and gault,—a narrow band of phosphatic nodules, not more 
than from six inches to a foot in thickness, containing shells of Jnoceramus con- 
centricus, first detected in a zone of fossils a few feet below in the green-sand, 
and found in myriads in the gault above. This narrow stratum, thts linked 
with the cretaceous beds above and below it by the same fossil forms, separates 
deposits of the most opposite nature—the one a dark-blue clay, the other 
a tawny-green incoherent siliceous sand ; and the evidence of this remarkable 
change is contained within the measurement of a two-feet rule. Will any 
one believe that the entire record of those great intervening physical changes 
which separated the littoral conditions of the ancient green-sands from the 
deeper sea-bed conditions of the gault, are preserved in this narrow seam ? 
And yet, in this example there is a continuity of fossil forms which link 
these strata more closely together than happens in the majority of such cases. 

Darwin beautifully compares the transmutations and divergences of 
species in the vast Past to a great tree, of which “the green and budding 
twigs may represent existing species ; and those produced during each former 
year may represent the long succession of extinct species. At each period of 


overtop and kill the surrounding twigs and branches, in the same manner as 
species and groups of species have tried to overmaster other species in the 
great battle for life. The limbs, divided into great branches, and these into 
lesser branches, were themselves once, when the tree was small, budding 
twigs ; and this connection of the former and present buds, by ramifying 
branches, may well represent the classification of all extinct and living species 
in groups subordinate to groups. Of the many twigs which flourished when 


_ the tree was a mere bush, only two or three, now grown into great branches, 


yet survive and bear all the other branches ; so with the species which lived 
during long past geological periods, very few now have living and modified 
descendants. From the first growth of the tree, many a limb and branch 


| has decayed and dropped off ; and these lost branches of various sizes may 
represent those whole orders, families, and genera which have now no living 
| representatives, and which are known to us only from having been found in 
a fossil state. As we here and there see a thin straggling branch springing 


from a fork low down in a tree, and which by some chance has been favoured 


_ and is still alive on its summit, so we occasionally see an animal like the 


Ornithorhynchus or Lepidosiren, which in some small degree connects by its 


| affinities two large branches of life, and which has apparently been saved 
_ from fatal competition by having inhabited a protected station. As buds 


give rise by growth to fresh buds, and these, if vigorous, branch out and 
overtop on all sides many a feebler branch, so, by generation I believe it to 
have been with the great Tree of Life, which fills with its dead and broken 


_ branches the crust of the earth, and covers the surface with its ever-branching 
_ and beautiful ramifications.” 


is well known how their forms amalgamate one with another, and that the most | 
_ task, then, to re-draw, with the vividness of the artist’s pencil, the great 


experienced naturalist can do little more than select those marked varieties 
which are arbitrarily denominated species. We can trace the modifications 
of the one ray-like disposition of parts through the star-fish, the coral, the 
jelly-fish, and sea-urchin ; we see it in the beautiful fossil “ stone-lilies ” 
(crinoids) ; in the sea- and land-worms, and their allied forms, we note the 
divergences of the “ringed,” or annulose, form of construction, and still 


farther, we can conceive its possible transmutation into the crustacean, orarti- | 
| wide-spread living tree. What a work of time! It must be years before 


culated class. 
When, however, we come to the mollusca the task is more difficult - indeed, 
at the first unstudied glance, we may see but slight similarity of construction 


What a task for geologists is typified in this elaborate simile! It is their 


trunk and the dead branches of the Tree of Life—a noble task, but one of 
deep study and greatest care. The artist, painting the scenes of past history, 
can fall back on the written records of the men who saw and took part in 
those great events, but no man saw or recorded the wonderful scenes in the 
earth’s past history ; and from every nook and corner all over the habitable 
world have geologists to exhume, branch by branch, the dead members of the 


they can produce all their evidence. Some they can give you now, but think 
them not slothful if it be long before they stand up to reply to the great 
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question thus brought before them. We can, however, say something at once 
of the general bearings of geological knowledge on some points. We can 
give the first rudiments of the outlines of the ancient branchings of the great 
tree. Let us take one branch, the mollusca, or shell-fish. At the close of 
the first great period of geological history—the end of the Silurian age,— 
there were sixty-six genera of the same four sub-typical modifications, or 
families under which existing “ soft-bodied” animals can be ranged ; namely, 
the Cephalopods (represented now by the cuttle-fish and nautili), Gastero 

(= snails, whelks, &c.), Brachiopods (= terebratule, craniw, &c.), and the 
Conchifera (= bivalve shells, oysters, mussels, &c.). 

For simplicity of display, let us tabulate these facts ; and that we may not 
encumber the tables with details, we will select four only of the geological 
eras, as examples of the gradual spreading of the great geological tree ; but it 
must be borne in mind that of the omitted formations each represents a vast 
period of time and numerous phases of progression. 


Number of Genera of the Four sub- Total Total 

Geological Periods typical Groups of Mollusca Genera Species 

(= Growth of the Tree of Life). (= one of the Limbs). _ (= Twigs). (= Buds). 
Cephalo- Gastero- Brachio- Conchi- 
; : " pods, pods, fera, 
First known period of life— ) 13 11 16 13 = 53 = 317 
the Silurian ...........0. 5 

Devonian .......s006: avis ae 20 23 20 = %77= 1035 
Cretaceous........ paabeeeseas a: 59 14 59 = M48 = 2147 
PRD da cwicteacchennaansevse _) 85 il 72 =172 = 2636 
The existing period ........ re 251 13 115 = 400 = 16000 


Similar tables of all the other classes, both of animals and vegetables, could 
be given, showing like results and like general bearings, while the details of 
such tables would emphatically mark imperfections in the geological records. 
For example, in the Devonian period we know 1,035 species of 77 genera. 
In the Permian, two eras later (with the vast Carboniferous period inter- 
vening), we only know 74 species; but these belong to only 66 genera! 
Under these circumstances, can we think for one moment that Geology has 
gained a knowledge of all the species of the Permian age? Again, in the 
Eocene or early Tertiary period we know 2,636 species, belonging to 172 
genera, While in the Pliocene or later Tertiary we know only 437 species, 
but which species belong to 192 genera. We must draw very odd con- 
clusions if we deal with this fact per se. Although the geological record is 
perfect enough for the attainment of general results, we are by such con- 
siderations forced to one of two conclusions, from which there is no 
drawing back—namely, that either these species have been derived in the 
vast ages of the Past by successive development from each other in various 
raiifications, or that the special acts of direct creation have been successively 
and continuously more and more numerous up to the very date of the 
present. Has, then, the interference of the Divine Power become more 
and more necessary with the advance of the earth’s progress, or have 
the defects of Nature become greater and greater with the world’s old age ? 
Has the creative energy reached its culminative point, to cease for ever, or 
does it still continue to be exerted in such minor details with ever and 
ever redoubled force ? Surely the evident linking features of the great type- 
plans, persistent from first to last throughout all Nature and all Time, point 
to the more reasonable conclusions of a progressive development, accomplished 
under the perfect and unerring laws of the Supreme Intelligence. 

It may be objected that if species have been formed by progressive develop- 
ment, we ought, notwithstanding all the imperfections of the geologic record, 
to find the first or oldest fossil forms of very low organisation ; and that the 
links of after ages should distinctly mark the gradual changes to the higher 
ranks of existing animals and vegetables. 

This would be to take an extreme view, and to make no allowance for the 
continuancy of the lower organised forms, nor for the progressive introduction 
of new developments from various inferior species at different intervals. Some- 
thing, however, approximate to such general results does occur. In some 
classes the oldest or primitive families are the least unlike to each other, and 
of lower grade of structure, as the Orthoceratiles and Belemnites amongst 
the Cephalopods, the more highly organised cuttle-fishes coming in at a later 
and more adyaneed period. 

There is another remarkable confirmatory fact of this view, namely, that 
the last developed in all classes (as a general rule) are the most typical or 
characteristic of their respective groups. It is thus from the earths strata 
that we must seek to exhume those ancient organised forms which have 
constituted the forks in the Great Tree whence the main branches have sprung ; 
while it isin the preserved traces of the ancient physical changes of the 
earth's crust in its varied relative conditions of dry-land to sea that we must 
look for the key to the present complicated diffusion and distribution of the 
various existing faunas and floras, for the submergences of some areas and 
the upheaval of others ; the separation of islands from continental tracts and 
the junction of mainlands together, have, in the lapse of past geological ages, 
isolated or intermingled groups of very different animated beings and vege- 
tations, while the altered circumstances of climate and terrestrial conditions 
must have been oue of the chief influences of the tendencies of species to 
produce “ varieties.” 

Another important point of consideration in the geological evidence is the 
tuigration of species, and their geographical diffusion in geological times. 
This has a direct bearing on the idea of specific creations. Of one such 
igration we have remarkable evidence during the glacial peried. During 
that extraordinary period of intense cold, many of the species of molluscs 
now inhabiting our own and other shores, and which had previously existed 
Within the same geographical regions, migrated southward, returning again 
on the subsequent change to milder conditions of climate towards their former 
habitats, The evidence of this migration is not only derived from the fossils 
found in the stratified formations of that age, but In certain deep holes ani 
cavities in the bottom of our present oceans and seas there still exist isolated 
colonies of their dwarfed descendants, which have not been able to extricate 
themselves from these pits, and are now found under conditions of tempe- 
rature and depth of water unsuitable to their proper development, while they 
‘tre surrounded by a fauna of more southern and very different aspect. Let 
us Suppose such a migration in a far-past time. Suppose, too, the remains of 
such migrated mollusca to be entombed in a particular region in the ocean 
mud. In the course of subsequent events suppose other strata formed over 





tus, Inclosing the descendants of these migrated molluscs with other remains. | 


Now, suppose some intelligent geologist, an advocate of the special-creation 
doctrine, to make a section of these beds, they would present to his view 
a appearance of a new species, exhibited in one line, or stratalj0fizon. 
He would be in ignorance of the migration, and would therefore conclude 
that it was a new species directly introduced, although in reality the species 
had been in existence for perhaps some thousands or ten thousands of years ; 
and had, indeed, previously been modified in the long lapse of time from 
some pre-existing species, of which the only evidence which might have been 
preserved would be in the similar condition of a stratal zone or band ; while 
of the intermediate and linking varieties not the slightest trace might remain ; 
for in the very nature of things, the varieties producing the change must be 
ee and evanescent. 

If these articles have shown to the reader some grounds for a just con- 


‘sideration of Darwin’s theory, let him henceforth put aside the ——— 


ever muttered against new doctrines of their tendencies to materialism and 
atheism. No such tendencies are compatible with the true teachings of 
Natural Science. Let us rather plead for the laws which regulate Nature 
than against them ; for, can those laws, emanating from the Divine Source, be 
defective, or be unworthy means of carrying out His will? Why, indeed, 
should it be irreligious to think that the Great Creator in His first designs 
should have foreseen the necessity of future modifications to future, altered 
conditions, and have provided in natural laws the means of accomplishing 
illimitable adaptations. Let us ne time altogether out of question im such 
reflections, nor ask why He should not have created anything or everything 
in a moment, as with the flash of a thought? For what is Time to the 
Eternal? The uncountable millions of years by which we try to conceive the 
age of our planet may but be a passing thought to the Almighty. And what 
He could do? is not our question ;—but to learn what He has done is the 
Naturalist’s reward, 








THE SCIENCE OF COOKERY. 

As education progresses, and the laws of life are more fully made out, what 
was once matter of instinct becomes now the result of science, and the 
unlettered guesses of the savage pass into the formulas of the philosopher. 
Cookery is one of these unreasoning instincts with a scientific development ; 
one of the primal necessities, apparently absolute and isolated, yet in reality 
based on universal laws, and of intricate wer, ge of relation. Cookery 
has many stages. From the savage who roasts his roots in heated ashes, and 
dries his long strips of raw meat in the sun, there is a wide step to the 
scientific entertainments of Brillat-Savarin and his class, where each dish has 
its relative place, its order of succession, its gastronomic meaning and idea, 
all as harmoniously consecutive as the garment of a musician, or the chro- 
matic scale of a painter. And that step is not made all at once. It takes 
many generations from roots and biltongue to the Roman’s dish of nightin- 
gales’ brains ; from Heliogabalus to Brillat-Savarin is again an advance ; but 
even beyond Brillat-Savarin, and all his science of order, stands the food 
universalist, the cook for the million, the teacher of what nourishing pro- 
perties lie in rejected articles of food, and in what best manner the poor, 
and persons of small means, may feed themselves with economy and 
delicacy. 

Choice is only custom, and “what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” as the homely old proverb says, if not very euphoniously at least 
very truly. All nations have their favourite dishes, in which is generally 
some local fitness incapable of translation : and all other nations turn up their 
collective noses at the choice of their brothers and sisters. The hunters on 
the Mississippi have a famous dish called “ musical jack,’—nothing less than 
rattlesnake stewed, fried, and spitchcocked, for all the world like mam- 
moth eels ; the French fricassee their frogs, when in season, and a whole 
sect prefers horseflesh to honest beef and mutton ; the Spaniards create their 
gastronomic paradise out of olives, garlic, and rivers of oil; the English 
affect roast beef full of blood-red gravy, rich, succulent, and redolent of 
osmazome ; the Scotch like cock-a-leekie, haggis, and oatmeal porridge ; the 
Jhinese delight in rats, puppies, slugs, and birds’-nests; the Esquimaux 
grins with pleasure over putrid whale-blubber, thick and slab; and the 
Australian finds caterpillars, grubs, and worms infinitely to his taste. Ask 
any one of these, and they will tell you that their dish was the undoubted 
first made by Eve within the circuit of the Four Rivers. And it would be 
the hardest lesson a man could set himself to try and teach the more ignorant 
of them all, that the things which they despise are positively fit for food, and 
perhaps on the whole better than their own choice. The Scotchman, with his 
mouth floury with oatmeal-bread, and his whiskers dripping with the gravy of 
sheep’s stomach, would die before he would eat frog, rattlesnake, horse, milk-fed 
puppy, or sugar-fed rat ; the Lrishman did die, and of hunger too, rather than 
touch Indian meal, or ox-liver ; the Spaniard, greasy with oil and smelling 
of garlic, would pitch the Highlander’s oatmeal and cock-a-leekie to the crows 
and kites ; the Frenchman thinks the son of perfidious Albion a monster 
because he eats beef whereof the gravy follows the knife, and prefers it to a 
nicely-seasoned ragout of foal or filly ; and the Englishman thinks rat, dog, 
snake, slug, foal, filly, and frog, whales’-blubber and walrus’-flesh, with every- 
thing else unusual to the place of his birth, so much impurity, which God 
never meant freeborn Britons to eat. So we go on, rejecting this and that, 
on no better ground than want of custom, and suffering the pangs of hupyer 
because we will not make the trial of unaccustomed food. 

Two things are necessary to be taught the poor and ignorant: the one the 
value of several articles of food now left to waste by the wayside ; the other 
how to cook. The English are notoriously the worst and most wasteful cooks 
in the world, and among the most prejudiced feeders. Fine wheaten bread 
not half so nutritious, by the by, as that which has the bran left in, tea in 
unknown quantities, the best meat or none at all, a celebrated fish or two, 
with a score of prejudices against the cheap, the unknown, or the unusual, con- 
stitute the English idea of table comfort. As to any makeshift, any savoury 
preparation out of unpromising material,—not one in a thousand entertains 
such an idea. Unusual food is not considered respectable in England ; and 
respectability is the modern Midlnir. Yet thousands of hundredweights of 
good food yearly decay and spoil because of the silly fancies of ignorant 
age Rich, wholesome, appetizing fungi poison the air when they might 
uave fed the hungry, or added grace and flavour to the scanty meal; wet 
poor lands lie laden with their harvest of thistle and burdock, when they 
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niight have grown oats or other hardy crops good for man and beast. Scrofula | 


and scurvy break out for want of “ greenmeat,” when nettles and dandelion, 
amd heaps of hedgerow vegetables and salads, wait the plucking ; and odds 
aml ends of beasts reckoned “ coarse” get put to unprofitable uses, while 
théir legitimate function of feeding the folk is neglected as unworthy and 
degrading. In Ireland, during the famine, thousands of pounds of ox-liver 
were dried and made into snuff while men and women were dying of hunger, 
and emptying out on the road sacks of maize-meal, rather than live by a food 
which they said was “ fit only for the pigs.” . With such an astounding 
instance of prejudice as this before us, we may well say that the wisest course 
would be to have no dietary dislikes at all, yp 

Assuming, then, that all substances which have certain nutritious properties 
are fit for human food, the next question is, the;true art and science of 
cooking. That art which shall make pleasant, cheap, and wholesome dishes 
out of material which at present is only thrown away is no contemptible 
matter in a densely populated country, with meat close upon a shilling the 
pound, and scarce even at that, for the poorer classes. And it is no such 
very great mystery, after all ; but can be reduced, like most other things, to 
a few simple rules. Of these the primary and the most important is, throw 
nothing away, but make all your refuse into soup, and let the soup-pot be 
the standing institution of your kitchen. Bones, gristle, bits of old meat, 
stalks and parings of vegetables, dry crusts, fish bones, anything and every- 
thing makes soup: so, throw them all into the “ three-legged pot”—dear to 
Soyer, and await the result with patient trust. Nothing need be wasted. 
It is only ignorance or unthought which piles up the dust-heap at the expense 
of the tureen, and cannot turn material to double uses. Make soup with cold 
water, which extracts all the albumen and fibrine; but boil meat in hot 


avater, which instantly coagulates the albumen, and! makes a kind of skin, 


through which the juices do not escape. Soup, with the addition of fried 
bread, supplies all the wants of the human stomach. Here we have the 
essence of meat, with the salts and albumen of the vegetables ; while the 
masticatory process, so needful for digestion, is carried on by means of the 
fried and which also gives the starch and gluten, otherwise wanting. The 
French know what they are about with their soups, both “ gras” and 
“maigre;” and are wiser than we, when they put a small piece of 
inferior beef to do duty. The pot-au-feu with the bouilli to follow, is a 
kind of epitome of food of andes properties. First there is the soup, 
which has not extracted all the essence of the meat, but only enough to 
make itself, having still a sufficiency in the solid. This soup is eaten with 
bread and flavoured with herbs and vegetables. Then comes the bouilli, 
the inferior piece of meat stewed down into a state of luxurious softness not 
unlike marrow ; this piece would have been uneatable if cooked in the plain 
roast or boiled fashion ; at present it is soft, rich, nutritious, and with its 
garnish of carrots or other vegetables, makes a dish which might content the 
most fastidious. An English labourer’s wife would have boiled the beef to 
rags, or have roasted it to a cinder, or haply have left it half raw, and 
have railed at the butcher all the time of dinner for his dishonesty in 
supplying her with meat which no one could get their teeth through when 
they had it. Of course not: inferior meat needs careful cooking ; and that 


=?) 


slow, cautious cooking which softens the fibres without extracting the juices, 
is just as possible to the poorest labourer who has three bricks and a pipkin, 
as it is to the magnificent chef of the most luxurious club. Again, another 
rule too often neglected, is, cover the vessel in which you boil or stew, so as 
to keep in all the “ goodness,” which else flies off with the steam and mingles 
with the soot in the chimney. English cooks rarely do this ; they delight in 
open saucepans, or, if they have one with a lid, they delight still more in 
tilting the lid on one side, and so letting the “goodness” escape by a cranny 
instead of at the open door, Escape it must somehow, else the cook will 
never be satisfied. Again, another fallacy in which she indulges, is the need 
of enormous fires. Ask a friend to dinner, and order a chop and a potato, 
and your cook will not be induced to let you off under thrice the amount 
of kitchen fire absolutely required. The little Frenchwoman who stews and 
simmers half a dozen choice dishes over three or four queer little holes filled 
with charcoal, would cook a dinner for twenty with less fuel than your 
English cook demands fortwo. Everything in England must boil at a gallop, 
and roast at fever-heat. Nothing can be done slowly ; which, however, is the 
very shibboleth of choice cooking. All meat ought to be done slowly. If 
it is stewed it can hardly be done with too much deliberation: if it is 
boiled, it simply boils itself hard and tasteless if it goes too fast ; if it is roasted, 
how often do we not encounter a joint with the outside burnt to a cinder 
and the inside left raw? This is one of the commonest forms of “ cook’s 
misfortunes.” The virtues of a slow fire are scarcely to be exaggerated ; 
the value of cautious cooking scarcely to be overrated. By it you save in 
fuel, in nutritious properties of the food, in flavour and delicacy of taste ; 
while the wild roaring open fire of the ordinary kitchen but runs up a coal- 
bill and spoils the family dinner, for no good to any one save the butcher and 
the coal merchant. 

As a rule, salt meat is innutritious. The brine in which it swims while 
salting will be found, Liebeg says, if tested, to contain fibrine and albumen, 
the nutritious properties of the meat. Salted meat, then, has always lost 
part of its virtue ; but yet it is a most valuable addition to the dietary table 
on occasions. Salt meat, like salt fish, needs much vegetable food to act as a 
balance or makeweight ; and those things which instinct has made us adopt, 
as fitting varnishes or sauces, science now proves to be the things of all 
others most required, because filling up the vacant spaces—supplying the 
needful complement. Thus, egys and salt fish, salt tish and lemon, bacon 
and veal, egys and salad. Stimulating sauces, as mustard and horse-radish, 
with rich roast beef; fruit and rice, milk and farinaceous food, potatoes, and 
rich meats ; these, and a dozen more of the ordinary compounds, have a true 
scientific basis, and prove, on analysis, to be complementary substances, each 
supplying what the other lacks. This, too, is a mystery not difficult to 
understand by common sense, if b yond the power of most to reason and 


— 
Vhat we really want is a good national school of cooking. We want 
young girls taught the value of certain articles of food which are at pre- 


sent neglected, and then we want them taught the best mode of cooking | 


those articles with skill and econony. At present the middle classes and 
the poor do neither. Yet. the happiness and the health of a household 
Cepeud much on the cooking. Men, especially, get soured and disappointed 











by neglected, tasteless meals ; and go off to the gin-shop or the club for more 
congenial fare. A national school of cookery would be a national benefit 
almost incalculable in its results. We are not going too far in saying it 
would lessen the business of the Divorce Court, and lighten the labours of 
the police magistrates. Better cooking in private homes would thin the 
customers at the tavern and the loungers at the clubs: and as this is 
essentially a woman’s question, we recommend it to the careful consideration 
of our lady readers aud their friends. 








. THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF THE 18ra OF JULY. 
FROM MR. B. C. CRISWICK: ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

Dvrine the early morning the heavens gave some promise of a clear sky for 
the coming eclipse, and glass was smoked in large quantities by amateur 
astronomers, in anticipation of the approaching phenomenon. Shortly after 
ten p.m. there was a change in the aspect of affairs, though, and the sky 


assumed an appearance not altogether unlike that which proved so great a dis- 


appointment to astronomers at the eclipse of 1858, March 13-14. At eleven 
the grouping of the dark masses of cirro-cumulus and cumulo-stratis—the last 
was very dense in the N. and N.-E., enchained as they were by the whiter 
cumulus, and, here. and there, with blue sky,—was refarkably beautiful ; the 
clouds immediately round the sun were of the cirrus kind principally. At twenty 
minutes past eleven a smart shower of rain fell, which proved of use, for the clouds, 
about noon, took more the shape of cumulus with cirrus, and sunshine was more 
plentiful than we had had before—the thermometer, in the sun, showing a rapid 
increase. With a variable sky we approached the time of “ first contact :” here 
fortune favoured us, for just a moment before that phase of the eclipse the sun 
was comparatively clear, and the phenomenon was observed with tolerable 
accuracy. As the eclipse progressed, it was at times tolerably clear, and was 
seen to very good advantage between two and three o’clock, during part of which 
time it was perfectly cloudless for a considerable space round the sun. 

During the eclipse the effect on the clouds and landscape was marked. At the 
greatest obscuration the darkness was about equal to that of half an hour before 
sunset, when looking round on the entire scence; but looking from the sun to 
clouds situated from north to west, it would give one the idea of a period some- 
where about an hour after that time. The wind, which had been rough and 
gusty all the day, felt very chilly about and after the middle of the eclipse, and 
the thermometer fell rapidly ; a bluish mist was observed, particularly in the 
north and west, the clouds and landscape had a blue tint, which did not change 
during the eclipse. There apparently was little or no effect produced upon birds, 
they continued singing all the time. 

Shertly before the “last contact,” the sun was hidden behind masses of dark 
cirro-cumulus, and it was doubtful whether it would again be seen before the 
eclipse was over; but here again fortune favoured the observer, for, for about 
three minutes the sun shone out and the last contact was satisfactorily 
observed. 





(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 





Fic. 1.—The Eclipse as seen in London. a 


a. The first approach of the Moon’s to the Sun’s disc. 6. Its departure. 


A short telegram from one of the astronomical observers in Spain, conveys 
much interesting knowledge in the shortest possible space, and will have been 
read with a great deal of interest. 

“ The success was complete. We have two photographs of red-flames, which 
prove they belong to the sun, and many photographs of other phases.” 

The extraordinary appearances styled “ red- 
flames” were first observed in 1773; but they 
were closely scrutinized by astronomers during 
the eclipse of 1851. What these red-flames really 
were was one of the problems it was very de- 
sirable should be, if pessible, determined ; or that 
at least we should be able to make out whether 
they belonged really to the sun, or were in any 
way optical illusions. Some have imagined they 
might be gaseons emanations, perhaps forced out 
through those curious dark spots which are 
Fic. 2. occasionally seen on the sun’s disk ; but whatever 





may be the new speculation to be now made on this interesting topic, or the 
further information yet to be sent to us from the observers in Spain, we are 


the sun. In our 


assured by the telegram that the “ red-flames” really belong to i 
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wood-cut we have given the appearance of these “ red-flames” as they appeared 
behind the dark circle of the moon’s outline; but for the sake of space the mere 
rays of the sun, which surrounded and extended beyond them, have been omitted in 
the illustration, in which the shaded portions represent the “ red-flames.” © The 
drawing from which this illustration is taken is an original one in the collection 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, of the eclipse of 1851; and at a is given that 
remarkable “ flame” which was then seen to break or part, the upper portion, 
b, thus seperated apparently floating away as a cloud. 

The other singular phenomenon, known as “ Baily’s beads,” was first recorded, 
if our memory rightly serves us, about the years 1835 or 1836; they are con- 
sidered to be produced by the mountainous contour, or, as it appears at such 
times, serrated edge of the moon projecting closely against the outer border of 
the sun’s disk, so that the sun-light finds a passage through or between the moon’s 
inequalities. Our illustrations give two of the phases of this phenomenon ; the 
first, or linear appearance (Fig. 3) giving way to series of wheel-like cogs in the 





Fia. 3. Fie. 4. 


second phase (Fig. 4), which, in their turn, during the short period of their last 
appearance, become rounder, and isolated from each other, like a disconnected 
string of beads. 








BOTH SIDES OF THE GAS QUESTION. 


THERE is no peace except in candles, in colza oil, in petroline, paraffin, and 
belmontine. The first may be dull, the second may be costly, and the third, 
fourth, and fifth may be offensive in their smell, but they are supplied without 
any government superintendence, any complicated machinery for measure- 
ment between producer and consumer, any parochial agitations about mono- 
poly and illegal combination, any legislation upon the Social-reform-do- 
everything-for-everybody principle, which is so destructive to individual 
energy and the progress of free trade. 

Who shall hold the scales between the United Gas Companies and the Asso- 
ciated Parishes? Who shall watch to see that, while the dividends of the 
metropolitan light suppliers are reduced, as proposed by another Act of Parlia- 
ment,a dangerous precedent may not be established for government interference 
in the management of joint-stock companies ? An ignorant cry about ‘mono- 
polies” may be raised at any moment, and applied to any large body of traders, for 
any purpose. It has been raised, before now, about the brewing interest, which 
possesses no charter, and which may beopposed immediately by any company 
of extensive capital. If money is taken to mean monopoly, there are plenty 
of monopolies in the world to be trotted out for parliamentary inspection and 
interference. Such meddling legislation, however—as in the case of the cabs, 
—has never ended in the public good. Where Government is allowed to fix 
the price of an article, the sellers of. that article will always endeavour, in 
every way, to lower its quality. Who can blame them ? 

The new Gas Bill has been pushed by parochial delegates into the House 
of Commons ; it has been tossed by the House into the hands of a Select 
Committee ; it has been brought back by the Committee into the House, and 
sent back again into the committee-room. Its object is to confine the ex- 
isting gas companies to specified districts, in which they may hereafter 
exercise a monopoly in the supply of gas, subject to the 5 ro of public 
inspectors, to be appointed by the Home Secretary. These inspectors are not 
to be less than three in number, and half of their salaries is to be paid by 
the companies. They are to have power to enter the gas manufactories, 
without giving notice, to inspect and to largely control the accounts of the 
companies, and to determine the rate of dividend which shall be paid to 
the proprietors ; they are to have the power of examining directors and 
managers upon oath, and their decisions are to be received without appeal. 
The standard of light is to be raised one-fifth, and the price of 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, at present charged in London, is to be reduced to 4s. when the 
profits of the companies shall reach 8 per cent. The immediate effect of this 
bill will be to confiscate £100,000 worth of property, by taking away dividends 
to that amount now paid by six out of the thirteen metropolitan companies. 
These dividends are paid under the former Acts of Parliament, which limited 
the profits of gas making to 10 per cent. per annum, in the same way as the 
profits of railway and water companies are limited. To start a railway you 
iuust obtain parliamentary permission ; but nothing is required to start a gas 
company except adequate capital, and the consent of the local vestry to the 
opening of the roads. The existing companies will be compelled by this bill, 
if it should pass in its present form, to supply gas, under severe penalties, 
with no power to open the public streets without this permission of the 
authorities. They will also have to provide service-pipes gratuitously to 
every consumer whose premises are situate within fifty yards of their mains, 
without reference to the value of the gas consumed ; and to furnish meters 
at rents admittedly unremunerative. They are never, under any circum- 
stances, to increase their price, unless their dividends fall, for three years, 
below 6 percent. This bill will limit the price of gas, on the present cost of 
manufacture, without allowing any margin for the rise in the price of coal, 
labour, or other contingencies. Six millions of money have been invested by 
shareholders in these gas companies, and principally upon the faith of their 
special Acts of Parliament, several of which were renewed in 1854 and 1855, 
and one only last year. Under all these acts the companies are entitled to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 

This is the substance of the new Gas Bill, and, it must be confessed that 
hever was any measure prepared so totally at variance with the principles of 











free trade. Its whole tendency must be to shake the security of capital 
invested in many joint-stock enterprizes. Five hundred millions sterling is 
invested in railway, water, and gas companies. As to the proposed machinery 
of inspection, it will be a costly and delusive sham. — 

On the other hand, the companies are not wholly free from blame. They 
started upon the principle of competition ; they obtained their Acts of Parlia- 
ment upon this principle ; and now they are working under a system of 
districting that represents nothing but wholesale combination. Combination 
is good to reduce working expenses, and might easily be defended, even in 
such a peculiar and exceptional manufacture as that of gas, if there was an 
security that the public would benefit by the economy of production 
distribution. There is seldom any such security attainable, and, in the present 
instance, it seems that the price of gas has shown a steady rise ever since the 
combination and districting. 

There is another point, connected with the economy of production, which 
was prominently brought forward by the water companies in antagonism to 
the companies at the beginning of the present parliamentary contest ; 
this is gas leakage. There can be no doubt that one-third of all the gas 
manufactured in London is entirely lost—allowed to escape from the pipes, to 
defile the earth and the Thames,*—and that the public pay for it: they 
receive only two-thirds and pay for three. A defective system of jointing 
(which may be shortly described as the use of lead and hempen instead of bo 
and turned joints), unknown to the provinces, where the loss in manufacture is 
less by two-thirds, and the price consequently lower, is the cause of this 
excessive gas-leakage. The effect of the constant gas-escape is to destroy the 
cast-iron water-mains in about ten years, which would exist in common earth, 
and do their work, for more than a century. This is anothet loss that falls 
upon the public, and we may regard it ds important when we know that there 
are above one thousand acres of cast-iron surface constantly exposed in the 
metropolitan street-earth to more or less active corrosion. 

We—the public—are the people who pay for all these errors of manage- 
ment; as our gas bills include the value of all this waste of gas, and our 
water bills the value of all this destroyed iron pipeage. The splendid 
indictment framed against the gas companies by the able chemist to the New 
River Company is withdrawn, for the present, with the instinct of self- 
rang a The water companies and the railway companies have com- 

ined in defence of the gas companies on clearly-defined, anti-government 
interference, free-trade principles. No one can honestly blame them for so 
doing. We are not defending this gigantic combination of peculiar traders 
like the gas companies of London ; we are willing to attack them on the score 
of their gross under-ground mismanagement, but we can find no word to say 
in favour of that dangerous bill which is now being torn to pieces, for the 
second time, by a parliamentary committee. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN. 


Ir is but too customary for women to attribute their share of the evils 
common to humanity to political institutions and to men as the monopolists 
of political power. But if it be true that systems of polity can “cause or 
cure” only a small part of the ills that flesh is heir to, women must take their 
share of Sinead for any general suffering resulting from general ignorance or 
error. For tempests or earthquakes, whatever may be said of pestilence, 
none of us incur responsibility ; for crimes, for destitution, for many diseases, 
for wars, &c., we all acknowledge that we are to blame, and admit they ought 
not to be. Claiming for the sex a perfect equality with men, and a full par- 
ticipation in all social advantages, the ladies can only enjoy these in conjunc- 
tion with the complete responsibility proper to every free agent. This no 
more implies that women are to be politicians than that they are to be 
generals or admirals. Different occupations are at all times assigned to 
different classes and individuals, by the natural circumstances which dictate 
division of labour; and it is remarkable that all the different a 
springing from this source, being equally necessary, are of equal rank. Of 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the ship-captain, the banker, and others, except 
as one may be richer or poorer, no one is superior or inferior to the other. 
So women are no more injured or degraded by not being called on to fulfil 
the duties of politicians, than are farmers by not being required to be ship- 
captains. The public does not appoint men to employments, neither can it 
appoint women. By having, in common with all mankind, peculiar duties 
assigned to them, women lose none of the responsibility, bound up with life, 
to “aphyor for their own welfare according to their abilities. To lessen the 
evils of which they complain, they must rely more on themselves, and less on 
our sex and on institutions. 

Their influence over domestic life is paramount, and in many cases most 
beneficially exercised. Next to England, France is the most renowned com- 
munity of the civilized world. By comparing the returns made by our own 
Reyistrar-General with those of the French census, as commented on by 
M. Le Goyt, it is found that there is annually in France one birth to every 
38 persons; in England one to every 31:12: in France, one marriage to every 
127 persons ; in England, one to every 118: in France, one death occurs to 
every 42 persons ; and in England, one to every 45. Thus, in proportion to 
population, births and marriages, the significant emblems of growth, pros- 
perity, and enjoyment, are more numerous in England than in France ; 
while deaths, the equally significant emblems of suffering, decline, and decay, 
are more numerous in France than in England. In France, the balance 
betwixt births and deaths is slightly in favour of continued growth and 
prosperity ; but in England, the balance in the same direction is much 
greater. Putting the relative difference in the increase of births (6 in 38) 
and of deaths (3 in 45) together, the superiority of England may be repre- 
sented as equivalent to 12 per cent. ; and we know that while the population 
of France is nearly stationary, the population of England increases at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum. The English, therefore, enjoy more and 
flourish more than the French ; and for this, of which the decisive proof is 
found in our domestic lives, the honour is, in the main, justly due to our 
women. Marriages in England, in proportion to population, are 7 per cent. 
more numerous than in France, taking the average of years ; but, year by 
year, the number varies more in England than in France. From 164,520 
marriages in England in 1853, the number fell in 1855 to 152,113, or nearly 
os % Report to New River Company on Corrosion of Iron Mains.’ By Thomas Spencer, F.C 5S. 
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& per cent. ; while the extreme variation in France betwixt 1854 and 1856 | expenditure of Government, as well as that 


Was not 6 per cent. Agaim, in England, with a population more rapidly 
increasing than in France, the number of marriages fell to 156,070 in 1858, 
Which, making allowance for the increase of people, was a decline of con- 

erably more than 8 per cent. Between 1853, the year when marriage was 

the maximum in the last ten years, and 1855, when it was at the minimum, 
the actual difference in the number of marriages, 8,450, is calculated to be 
equivalent, in proportion to the population, to the establishment of 18,000 
fewer new homesteads in 1555 than in 1853,—a great comparative abatement 
in the national wellbeing. When we remember, as we ought never to forge 
though it frequently is forgotten, that man and woman are mutual and eq 

in the struggle of life, not competitors for superior advantages, 

this falling-off in the number of new homes established in 1858—the abodes 
of virtue, piety, and domestic happiness,—goes far to account for the increase 
in 1859 and 1860 of many social evils which have lately occupied public 
attention. We have given woman credit and honour for our domestic supe- 
riority, and we cannot do otherwise than assign her a due share of respon- 
sibility for whatever amount there may be of suffering and disgrace from the 
retardation of the marriage rate. 

In 1857, the commercial convulsion ensued which, in the main, was caused 
by the folly of living beyond income. The women are not immediately to 

e for unwise speculation, but they are for extravagance in dress, furni- 
ture, food, and parties. They vie, in expenditure, with each other. Specu- 
lation to get a fortune is entered into to gratify them. Much of what men 
do is done to obtain their approbation. odern tournaments to win their 
stiles are carried on in the Stock Exchange and the counting-house. They 
are, in part, to blame for such calamities as commercial convulsions ; and 
how inimical that of 1857 was to their welfare, as a class, is known by the 
great decline in marriage in 1858. | 

Their influence being very great, may be exercised injuriously as well as 
beneficially. Extravagance in dress, large mercers’ and milliners’ bills, and 
careless household management, as often lead to insolvency, and still greater 
offences—as races, yachts, dinners, and taverns. ‘More excitable than men, 
and less seriously occupied, women readily follow new fashions, and changes 
in the toilette are more rapidly transmitted from high quarters through the 
female than the male part of every population. _ And did ladies of high 
station and great wealth consider how efficacious is their example, they 
would change the forms, and colours, and qualities of their garments less 
frequently, and dress less extravagantly. They still share the prejudice that 
to spend money promotes trade. It is still proclaimed, indeed, in high 
quarters, and though our own court is above this infirmity, to promote trade 
in France, the visitors at Fontainbleau, not long ago, were instructed not to 
appear in the omg of the Empress twice in the same dress. Pernicious 
examples of this kind, so highly sanctioned, find many followers, and many 
women ruin their families from one empress being ignorant of the laws of 
political economy, and therefore fancying she is conferring a benefit on the 
nation by promoting extravagance. From such examples a continually rising 
scale of expenditure becomes the criterion of respectability, and the sub- 
stantial enjoyments and utilities of life are sacrificed, by the women, to the 
desire of surpassing one another in extravagant millinery. 

Pursuing the illustrations of the influence of women over their own welfare, 
which may be found abundantly in our statistical records, as well as in our 
police courts, we must notice that there was a great decline in the number of 
marriages in 1854, and again in 1855, Over this decline the war with Russia 
had great influence, and no praise can be too great for the benevolent exer- 
tions of Miss Nightingale and other ladies to mitigate its horrors. The 
kindly nature of woman makes her shrink from the bloody field, but her love 
of guiety and show makes her foremost in admiring and encouraging the 
military profession and military spectacles. The stern virtues of the patriot 
warrior cannot be too much honoured; but women are caught by military 
glare, and delight in the frippery and tinsel of military life. We see the 
effects of this very strikingly on the continent, where they are quite wor- 
shippers of the military power, and where they have in consequence to 
perform many of the hardest labours of agriculture, and have their husbands 
and sons forced away by conscriptions for military service. How this tells 
on their welfare may be readily shown. 

Celibacy, especially a constrained celibacy, like that of monks and nuns, 
is very inimical to social. welfare. But the military necessarily live in a great 
measure in celibacy. The income of society is strictly limited, and the 
greater the proportion of it directed to support celibacy the less can go 
to support marriage. At present a very large, and of late an unneces- 
sary portion of the income of every community in Europe, has been 
directed to the maintenance of a military force. To this policy we make 
no present objection; we only advert to its effects on the happiness of 
women, who, of all ranks, are amongst the foremost admirers of military 
splendour. If any faith can be placed in historical testimony, the evils of 
constrained celibacy, from the highest spiritual motives, were formerly 
frightful, in almost every part of Europe. But now it seems that the 
constrained celibacy of women, without being hallowed by such motives, 
is, from the employment of a large professional military force, greater than at 
any former period of history ; while no provision, like that for the religious 
sisterhoods, is made for the support of women doomed to this condition. 

‘Sull sharing the prejudices of the past, when humble industry was treated 
with contempt, women are more disposed, even than men, to honour idleness 
or so-called gentility in conjunction with the possession of wealth. Many of 
them regard the trading and working-classes with some disdain, and are gene- 
rally ambitious of escaping into the upper ranks. Now, it is one of the striking 
distinctions between persons engaged in trade or business—farmers and shop- 
keepers, and the genteel or professional classes, including the bulk of the persons 
employed by the Government, that the latter, as the rule only, marry when 
they have an income which will enable them to support a family, while the 
former marry very generally to have the means of gaining an income. In 
times not remote, the poultry kept by the wife paid the rent of the farm. 
Almost all kinds of traders need and take helpmates, to enable them to 
prosper ; the other classes only need wives to share their enjoyments and 
rear their children. If woman is to live, as she undoubtedly must to a great 
degree, by her own industry, that labour which helps man, and is necessary 
to his suecess, must be much more for her advantage than that which in any 
hianher cc Inpetes against him. It may be said, therefore, of the bulk of the 





rtion of it which goes to sup- 
port a soldiery, that it is directed to objects less favourable to the happiness 
of females than the expenditure of the business, trading, and industrious 
classes. 

In these and similar cases the sufferings of the sex may be traced to 
erroneous opinions for which they are responsible. It is not new necessary 
to follow up the argument by proving that Opinion is the queen of society, 
and governs with a very arbitrary dominion. Social institutions are what 
the active will of the community makes them. At every instant they are 
maintained by its living power. For the will and for the opinion of the 
community, the women must always be in a great measure responsible. They 
constitute of it a full half, and impress on all, in infancy, the mental features 
which are most prominent in mature life. 








THE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 


[We make no apology for inserting, just as we received it, the following 
interesting autebiographical sketch by “An Old Soldier,” whose name is 
well known tows. We commend his narrative to the careful perusal of the 
young and friendless, that they may learn how much a ‘true good man can do 
for himself if he will behave honestly—and PERSEVERE.] 


On the morning of the 12th of July, 1860, at six o’clock, Itise from»my bed to 
commit to briefly and rapidly as I can, some of the thoughts which 
agitate my mind,—I can truly say, with the deepest anxiety. 

I am in the eightieth year of:my age, feeble in body, but with mind still active, 
and ever looking intently on passing events, whether religious, political, or 
social, 

Present appearances fill my mind with anxiety, and even alarm. Although 
living in retirement, and wholly unconnected with business or duties of any kind, 
I cannot refrain from daily and hourly reflecting on all I see passing around me. 
I sometimes reproach myself for letting my mind run thus on matters over which 
I cannot exercise the least control. But this morning, while yet in bed, it 
occurred to me that such a letter as I could write, might make a favourable 
impression on the minds of the Lords Derby, Palmerston, and Russell, and 
Mr. Bright, if I conveyed a copy to each, privately and anonymously. 

The speeches delivered everywhere, both in and out of Parliament, are, gene- 
rally, too exciting and provocative ; aggravating the passions of all excitable men 
on the great questions of religion, politics, and morals. With the humbler 
classes hope should be cultivated above all things. Encouragement should be 
the great lever to lift them upwards. It is a gigantic error, in any way or by 
any means, to degrade them. If they were encouraged and affectionately cared 
for by all those who exercise the chief control over them, they would almost every 
one of them, be not only duly obedient, but affectionately grateful. Of the truth 
of this I am entirely convinced, after seventy years’ incessant observation. 

Few, I fear, can readily imagine that I could at the age of ten begin to observe 
and consider such questions: yet so it was. Even at that age I had read much, 
and, although the books were intended for children only, I read them with untiring 
eagerness, and I soon became, as a reader, remarkable among the peasantry—for 
I was the son of an humble farmer. At that age someone told me that the 
gentry and the clergy did not desire to have the people read much, I asked 
“Why?” ‘“ Because it makes them disobedient children and rebellious subjects.” 
Filled with intense indignation, I exclaimed, “ What! is it because I am the son 
of a poor man that I must be kept as ignorant as the cow that feeds in my 
father’s field?’’ Such were the precise words then uttered by me; and ever 
since I have closely watched this great question, and my opportunities have been 
countless, and my positions in life most favourable for such observations ; for, at 
the age of seventeen, I enlisted as a private soldier, and was on the same day, 
the 25th of October, 1798, promoted to the rank of sergeant. At the age of 
twenty-one I was appointed sergeant-major, over the heads of forty older sergeants, 
after having seen many battles on shore, during the year 1799, in Holland, and 
one in the Monarch, before Copenhagen, on the 2nd of April, 1801. In 1803 | 
was appointed to act as adjutant, in the absence of the adjutant; and in February, 
1806, 1 was promoted to an ensigncy, and in December to the adjutancy, the 
adjutant having resigned. In 1809 I succeeded to a lieutenancy, and in 1813, 
being in the field before an enemy, I obtained leave to resign the adjutancy, that 
I might be eligible to be employed in advance of the army, in command of a 
small detachment. An ensign and fifty men were placed under my command, 
with leave to employ them entirely at my own discretion. I advanced on the 
12th of June, and on the 24th I achieved a service for which I was immediately 
promoted to a company in another regiment. In 1816, the war being ended, | 
was placed on half-pay, in a distant colony. I was immediately employed in 
the Militia of that colony; was soon appointed a justice of the peace, and 
subsequently became chief clerk of the Commons House of Assembly, and served 
as such for thirteen years, and afterwards in the Upper House of Parliament for 
six years, when I retired on a pension, on which I now subsist. As chairman, | 
frequently presided in the Court of Quarter Sessions, in which service, and as 
clerk of Parliament, for nineteen years, my experience of civil life was extensive. 
During the period of this civil service I availed myself of a threatened danger to 
the public peace, which others in authority above me either would not, or could 
not, forsee, and, in resistance to much opposition from them, I performed a 
service which, in all probability, saved this nation thousands of lives and millions 
of money ; for it most likely prevented a war with a neighbouring nation. For 
this last service the Provincial Parliament voted me thanks and a grant of money. 

Why do I write so much of self? That I may show the extent and nature of 
my experience, and the variety and value of the opportunities I have had during 
a long and laborious life, of acquiring practical and real knowledge of the world ; 
and to give some idea of the many schools, and the schooling which are daily 
becoming more and more accessible to every reflecting individual of the working- 
classes. Further details of my own schooling and experience would be most 
instructive, but I cannot write so much as to describe all; and even if I did I 
fear few would read it. Yet I will state a few more facts. 

I was taken from a very humble school, at eleven years of age, to work on the 
farm with my father and eldest brother. When I enlisted I did not know the 
difference between a verb and a noun. But having read much, I could write 
pretty accurately. The first evidence I had of my own deficiency was obtained 
in this way. My colonel, while walking up and down the orderly room, set me 
to write from his dictation. On writing the last word of each sentence dictated 
by him, I pronounced that word, that he might proceed. The word “ ascertain’ 
was one of those which I pronounced as if written “ ascertin,’’ when he turned 
and said, ‘‘* Ascertain,’ young man!” I was startled, and felt ashamed ; and on 
being at leisure, I went immediately to a bookseller’s, and purchased a spelling- 
book, a dictionary, and a grammar—the two latter of which I had not before ever 
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even seen. On looking over them, I was amazed at my own great ignorance, 
and from that hour I made every effort to educate myself; and with what success 
my subsequent career gives some evidence. ; 

‘One item of my experience in the improvement of the human mind was the 
chief foundation of my great success in teaching officers and soldiers, and the 
management of men generally. One morning, at early drill, everything went 
amiss with me. I became angry, scolded, and even used my cane, which was 
then allowed, and, in fact, was too much used, At length I let the men stand at 
ease, and walked about in front, thinking of what eould be the cause of the want 
of my usual success; when, fortunately, it occurred to me that it must be owing 
to my own impatient and angry temper. At once I began to speak gently to the 
men, and promised to shorten the time of drill by half an hour, if they exerted 
themselves; after which all went well. Often, afterwards, have I pretended to 
be angry, and scolded the men, when, invariably, things went amiss. After some 
time, an idea occurred to me that I should treat the men as a lady would her 
piano—that is, put them in tune (good-humour) before I played upon them; and 
thus I soon ascertained that I could lead nine men where I could not drive one. 

Would that every man and woman having power or authority over his or her 
brother or sister, be his station in life what it may, clerical or lay, in the school 
or in the field, in the nursery or in the kitchen, would treat all under them as if 
they were brothers and sisters. 

Until pride, passion, and prejudice be rooted out from the mind of man,—or 
rather, and far better, those passions be prevented from entering it at all, by 
early training, even in early infancy, the improvement of mankind will continue 
to be slow, as it hitherto has been. 

The cheap press is now, however, exercising a mighty increase of influence, 
which calls aloud for the benevolent exertions of every lover of order and 
happiness, to guide it wisely. The efforts that many make to prevent or delay 
the increase of knowledge among the masses are producing, and will more and 
more produce, the most unhappy results. Let all rather wisely strive to guide the 
teaching of this press. Let the upper classes be not so much afraid of enlarging 
the minds of the masses. The doctrine of the depravity of mankind is a most 
pernicious one. I never found any man so incorrigible as not to be more or less 
improved by my kind treatment of him. I have tried many hundreds of 
experiments upon refractory and ill-behaved men, and I have never once entirely 
failed. But the kindness must not be feigned. If it be not sincere and earnest, 
the perspicacity of even the most simple will soon, more or less accurately, 
appreciate its real character. Let the upper classes, including all who exercise 
any control or authority over their fellow-men, act thus over those under their 
influence, and they may confidently reckon on success to a very great extent. 

Would to God that all parents, teachers, and persons having power, command, 
or authority over others, would treat those others with patient and untiring kind- 
ness and gentleness, and great would be their reward in the lively gratitude and 
affectionate obedience they would surely receive in return for such treatment. 

I emphatically declare that I have no doubt that the working-men have much 
more sound sense and good feeling than is generally ascribed to them. Let those 
qualities be seriously and benevolently cultivated, and the cultivators may as con- 
fidently reckon upon good results as the cultivators of the soil may reckon for a 
good harvest after the application of good husbandry. 

I fear, however, that many who may read this paper will think its teaching 
quite Utopian; but if those who have the power will act as here suggested, I 
have neither fear nor doubt of very happy results. 

In the course of a long and most active and varied life, I have always been 
saddened by religious controversies and animosities. In early youth I endea- 
voured to select for myself that kind of religion which would best satisfy my own 
convictions. I read the question put to the Saviour, “ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” and the answer—“ Love the Lord your God with all your heart, with 
all your mind, and with all your strength, and your neighbour as yourself: upon 
these two hang all the Law and the Prophets.” Then,” I exclaimed, “ this 
shall be my religion’’—and to this I have hitherto endeavoured to adhere, and 
hope I shall ever hereafter adhere : but I know no so efficient mode of cultivating 
love to God 4s by the honest cultivation of love to my neighbour. Without this 
honest cultivation I know not how I could have happiness here, or hope for any 
hereafter, " 

AN OLD Sovpier. 








PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND CRITICS. 

We return to the cotemporary comedy, or mottled play, of the Hay- 
market, not for the purpose of objecting to its form, but of shewing the kind 
of influence it exercises upon the stage. There is no reason why excellent 
plays should not be written in three acts ; although valid reasons, which we 
will not now stop to consider, might be assigned why they do not admit of 
the high elaboration of five acts. Whatever may be the merits of the contro- 
versy between them, it is at least unreasonable to close the theatre upon its 
practical solution. For our own parts, we do not object so much to the 
theory of three acts, as to the practice which effectually rules that there shall 
be nothing else. It may have been very proper, whatever we may think to 
the contrary, to abolish the monopoly of the old five acts by the patent 
houses ; but what is to be said of the soundness of a revolution which, in 
abolishing one monopoly has substituted a worse ? 

Vur present inquiry, however, carries us in another direction—the relations 
between the stage and the existing hybrid comedy, which we must take for 
granted as the representative play of ourtime. When the structure, dialogue, 
or farcical extravagance of any of these pieces happens to fall under critical 
censure, large allowances are usually claimed, on the ground that the piece 
Was written with a view to particular actors. The apology aggravates the 
offence. To write for particular actors is avowedly to make the play subor- 
dinate to the players. It is a complete inversion of the whole intention and 
design of the drama. Instead of going to society for originals to put upon 
the stage, the dramatist goes to the stage for originals to bring before society. 
When he wants a character he studies Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Robson. He 
finds his “humours,” as old Shadwell used to call them, in the green-room. 
He writes up, not to the real life of the time, but to the artificial life of the 


lamps, which habitual audiences are already prepared to appreciate and 
applaud. Out of this nothing can come but reproductions of old and 


lamiliar personal peculiarities put into new shapes. It is sometimes a quaint 
country lawyer, sometimes a loose fish dabbling in troubled waters, some- 
times a gobe-mouche, and sometimes a busy-body ; but it is always Mr. 
Buckstone, or always Mr. Robson, or always somebody that is recognized at 


once, and whose speciality is known beforehand, and looked for as a matter | 


of course, 


; The only novelty in the réle is to see how cleverly the actor can 
au . 


apt his unalterable eccentricities to new conditions, 





This is a consideration altogether independent of the popularity or merits 
of the actors. We estimate at their full value the talents of such comedians 
as Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Robson ; and. what we desire is, not that they 
should not hold prominent positions in new plays, but that their promitrence 
should be relative, and not absolute. This is not much to require, remem- 
bering to what small parts the Mundens and the Emerys condescended before 
the “starring system” came into vogue, by which a single performer is made 
to swamp a whole amo. If we had the power to reform the stage, we 
should restore the old e of casting every actor for every part that fell 
legitimately within his line, whether the part happened to be conspicuous or 
obscure, as they do on the French stage, where the slightest pieces and most 
trivial characters are as carefully acted as the most important. Thus, and 
thus only, can a complete representation of a new play ever be obtained. 

The writing for icular actors is a vice of the modern stage. Such 
things have, no doubt, been done before, but they were on a different scale, 
and with a larger grasp of dramatic objects ; and they were never done by 
our great dramatists. For whom did Shaks write his Cordelia, Juliet, 
and Beatrice? Those parts, as all the world knows, were acted by men ; and 
if Shakspeare had ever thought of accommodating himself to the stage, and 
bringing out its best actors into strong relief inst the rest, he would 
assuredly have dwarfed and toned down his female c ters. But he thought 
of nothing of the kind. He thought only of the play, as being paramount 
over everything else ; and he developed his characters, not according to his 
actors, but in spite of them. 

Dramas constructed on this principle must sacrifice symmetry and proba- 
bility to an exigency which, in the present state of the stage, cannot yield an 
adequate compensation for deformed plots and glaring incongruities. Our 
strength lies in our comedians, or, to use the technical term, our eccentrics. 
We are rich in a few peculiar humorists, and may yet pride ourselves upon 
having some unquestionable artists left to us. But the very excellence we 
possess in this way—or rather, the = in which we possess it,—creates a 
difficulty. Before the patents were abolished, there were at least three 
complete and powerful companies established in London. The two Kembles, 

-almer, Suett, Wroughton, King, Bannister, Dowton, Elliston, Lewis, 
Emery, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Hopkins, Miss Duncan, Miss Farren, and a 
dozen more of high pretensions, might be found on the same night col- 
lected in the play-bills of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket. 
That brilliant monopoly is gone with the corn laws and the rotten boroughs. 
The consequence of what, to carry out the analogy, we may call our free 
trade in theatres is, that the actors who enjoy special popularity are scattered. 
over the metropolis ; so that the dramatist who undertakes to fit himself to 
the stage as it is, must build up his play, not with several strong parts, but 
with one that shall predominate over and top all the rest, and instead of 
having a comprehensive and diversified cast, he must be content with a 
particular actor. The difference to the dramatist himself is enormous between 
a play carefully worked out in its details, and a play in which all other 
considerations are subordinated te the chief performer. Nor is this all. As 
the strength of our stage lies in our eccentrics, there, too, must lie the 
strength or weakness of our drama. The text must be adapted to the inter- 
preter ;.and the interpreter being by nature and custom a very comical 
fellow, the prevailing tone must be comical also, and furthermore it must be 
idiosyncratic comicality. The humour that suits one wont suit another, and 
the cloth must be cut to measure in every case. It is evident, without 
citing examples, that pieces produced on this plan, instead of presenting 
general pictures of life, must, of necessity, be confined to particular portraits, 
and that however marked may be the personal peculiarities by which they 
are individually distinguished, certain broad family features must be common 
to them all. 

The actor suffers by this mode of play-writing as much as the drama. He 
gets no new studies ; and his range not only becomes insensibly narrowed by 
being restricted to repeated variations on the same tune, but he ultimately 
sinks into a mannerist. 

Another evil against which one constantly hears indignant protests in 
private, although it seems to be nobody’s business to take it up in public, is 
to be traced to the theatrical criticisms in which the progress of managerial 
enterprize is chronicled from day to day. These criticisms are understood to 
be written, for the most part, by gentlemen who are in the habit of supplying 
the theatres with translations from the French, and “ screaming farces.” In 
referring to this circumstance, we do not in the least violate the reserve which 
is properly due to anonymous journalism, the authorship of these criticisms 
being so notorious that it has ceased to be regarded as one of the secrets of 
the press. There are some propositions which carry their own consequences, 
and which, being stated, require no further elucidation. This is one of them. 
To say that the critic and the playwright are two single gentlemen rolled 
into one, is to state the case and to point the moral in the same breath. It 
represents a state of things in which the exercise of unfettered judgment— 
when judgment to be of any value whatever must be entirely unfettered—is 
simply impossible. We say nothing about the quality of the criticisms. They 
may be good, or they may be bad; but whatever they are, or whatever may be 
the qualifications of the critic, the relative position of the two parties directly 
concerned in the result taints the whole proceeding with suspicion. We do 
not mean to insinuate that a critic is ever wilfully bribed into panegyrics, or 
that he ever avails himself of his power, in a fit of jealousy or disappoint- 
ment, to take his revenge upon anybody. We do not suppose that the fact 
of having a piece accepted or rejected at such or such a house, influences his 
judicial opinion of the management of that particular establishment. But 
we know that critics are human, and we infer that they are liable to human 
infirmities ; and as it is a very common thing for the human mind to be 
biassed by motives of which it is unconscious, or to which it believes itself 
to be superior, so the writer of “screaming farces” may persuade himself 
that he is incapable of being warped in his opinions of actors and managers 
by personal considerations, in spite of a thousand evidences to the contrary. 
The fact is, that it would be unreasonable to look for strict integrity of judg- 
ment from a person in his position. How can the critic, who is not made of 
diviner materials than other men that live by their brains or opportunities, 
be expected to speak freely of the productions of his employer, the manager ? 
It is notorious, even in higher and much more responsible stations, that 
dualists endeavour, when they can, to play one office into another ; and 
why should not the farce-writer, who can command the critical column 
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of a newspaper, do the same thing? There may be more heroic virtues in 

the world than our observation of life justifies us in crediting ; but that men 

who maintain such close relations as critics and managers, and between 

whom there must be a large balance of obligations somewhere—past, present, 

or in prospect,—should act with perfect independence towards each other, is 

, ee not to be entertained by any rational individual who has 
years of discretion. 

But even if they could—even if we can su a state of critical incor- 
ruptibility which would enable the author and the censor to carry on his two 
pr ents irrespectively of each other, and to pass sentence upon plays 
an players with irreproachable impartiality, an insurmountable objection 
would still remain against committing the function of criticism to the hands 
of a class of pla hts whose tastes and sympathies have an inevitable 
tendency to lower and depress the character of our dramatic literature. We 
are not insensible to the importance of light and shade in the play-bill. The 
farce is, in a certain aspect, as essential as the play ; and, great as our ad- 
miration may be of ae won end we would not suffer Rim to swamp the merry 

e who winds up the night with roars of laughter. But what is to be 
said of the a when he is constituted dictator, and invested with a 
power of surveillance over the stage? It is all very well while he is making 
us laugh ; but the moment he begins to criticise, we tremble for high art, its 
examples and professors. 

The remedy is difficult, but not impracticable. Reforms founded in reason 
and justice may be slow, but they are generally sure ; and we do not despair 
of seeing the function of the theatrical critic elevated to its proper dignity. 
Nor is there any class in the community so deeply interested in this reform 
as the players and managers themselves ;—and they know it. Liberal, 
honest, and open criticism is what they want, and what they most desire, 
because it would relieve them from that heavy oppression of favouritism, 
jealousy, and intrigue under which they labour at present. 








ON SOME CONSPICUOUS EYESORES IN LONDON. 


WuHen the people of Brest offered their Emperor an equestrian statue the other 
day, that illustrious potentate at once declined the honour. He observed, that 
this description of monument should be a posthumous mark of national gratitude, 
and hinted that his modesty had been much shocked when the Bordelese lately 
set up his effigy on horseback without consulting him on the matter. We are 
now so accustomed to take our faithful ally’s words at the “foot of the letter,” 
that it may perhaps seem gratuitous and impertinent to imagine any arriére 
pensée behind the plain superfices of his meaning. Still it is just possible that, 
in the palace of truth at the Tuileries, the materials from which the imperial private 
secretary made his modest and graceful rédaction may have flowed from the fountain 
of inspiration in homelier paraphrase, as it were thus :—“‘ See you, my secretary, 
these brave Bretons have imagined themselves to make me ridiculous to horse in 
bronze. Few of statues to horse are passable at conditions the most favourable ; 
and it is to fear one goes to consign me to a talent local. Letus go, then! Say 
them politely, I wish not of it! I have enough of it at Bordeaux! Let them 
wait that I am dead, by blue! you conceive there your affair, my secretary !” 

The true Briton (not of Brest) who, in the solemnity of the witness-box, defined 
respectability as an attribute generically inherent in the man accustomed to drive 
his own gig, might very likely have ascribed dignity as an equally inherent attribute 
of the rider of his own park hack. Indeed, a good seat on a handsome quadruped in 
swift and easy motion, has something graceful and noble in its outward show, and 
chivalry originally meant horsemanship. Dagobert considered he was giving his 
sons a gentlemanlike education when he taught them to ride and speak the truth. 
Let us hope, under the able tuition of Dagobert’s present successor, the little 
Prince Imperial may become proficient in both these liberal arts. 

But thé above-mentioned princely accomplishments are very differently adapted 
to sculpturesque representation on pedestals, 

We are accustomed to see men in high places (on the hustings for instance) 
speaking, if not absolutely the truth, at any rate such an approximation to it as 
they reasonably conjecture may suit constituent ears gathered round the rostra,— 
and a speaking likeness, as of Pitt on his bracket in the Abbey, or Canning on 
his block in the garden, are proper enough monuments of orators. There might 
be some show of reason in erecting a yearly statue to the horse which wins the 
Derby ; and the animal would of course be represented in the full stride of the 
gallop by which he overtook fame. But what have the clumsy chargers, bestridden 
by our equestrian heroes and kings on our metropolitan monuments, done to 
deserve so much brass? For, if a given amount of metal is to be devoted to an 
illustrious individual’s memory, why should his obscure horse have nine-tenths 
of it? If your horse is simply used as a more natural substitute for a pedestal, 
well and good. But then the horse should stand on nothing higher than he could 
spontaneously have got upon without aid of cranes and pulleys. There is something 
intensely absurd in a great floundering beast pretending to curvet at his ease on 
a few square feet of granite platform between heaven and earth. Not only absurd, 
but hideous. If you look up, the view which meets your eye is not the aspect of 
a hero, but one small corner of a hero’s cocked hat emerging from a huge bulging 
eclipse of horse-belly. A horse is a beautiful animal when you see him on the level; 
but the arch of his neck, the prick of his ears, the general contour of his body, and 
the flourish of his tail are lost when you see him from below. The only circum- 
stances under which one ever really sees a living horse from below occurs when he 
is hoisted, with his belly in a sling, off a quay on to ship-board ; and how wretched 
and undignified the poor brute looks when his legs are lifted off their natural level, 
no one who has seen the operation can forget. What a horse would practically do 
if he suddenly found himself landed on the top of a pedestal it is difficult to 
conjecture. He would probably either jump off at once, or lie down to groan 
and bewail himself in abject terror. As respects the horse, it cannot be true art 
to place him in a position totally foreign to his nature; and as regards the man, 

if he is high enough placed not to require a horse's back to lift him above the 
crowd, he is much better seen without the horse. The annexed engraving of the 
statue of George IV., in Trafalgar-square, wi!! show what we mean: and our 





readers—if they have ever looked at the statue—will agree that our representa. 
tion of it is not a caricature. 





A horse being an appliance of locomotion is a totally inappropriate accessory of 
a statue which mounts its pedestal with a full intention of standing there for 
several centuries,—unless, at least, it were the statue of some life-guardsman who 
had become celebrated by sitting in his saddle an unprecedented length of time 
in one of those equestrian sentry-boxes at the Horse-Guards. Nobody but a life- 
guardsman uses a charger for a chair. When any other man gets on horseback, 
it is with a view of going somewhere. Would that our equestrian statues were 
going somewhere. If some magician of the Board of Works, with his wand of 
office, would only switch the hulking abortions off their pedestals, and send them 
trotting in procession towards Jericho, or any other obsolete city of dust-heaps and 
ruin-mounds, all the belfries of London ought to wag their tongues of kindred 
bell-metal with one peal of universal jubilee. The huge Iron Duke should lead 
the way, the biggest, and ugliest, and highest-mounted of his kind; the apotheosis 
of mounted cloak-pegs. George the magnificent, with plumper-distended cheeks, 
ambrosial wig-curls, and stirrupless, dangling, long-stocking legs, would fall in 
with his smug old bob-wigged sire from Cockspur-street. Think of the greeting 
between those nearly-related but unsympathetic images! And with what solemn 
disgust their pompous lackadaisical ancestor in the peaked beard and Vandyke 
collar would have to come down from his quaint medizeval stand at Charing. 
cross, to ride in the direction of Jericho, or even Coventry, with such a pair of 
descendants. 








POST-OFFICE PROSECUTIONS. — 


On Thursday, the 12th, a Post-office servant was tried before the Lord 
Chief Baron, at the Central Criminal Court, for stealing a money-letter, con- 
taining two half-sovereigns. His employment was to sort and deliver ; and 
the letter in question was a trap-letter, written and posted on purpose to test 
his honesty, upon which some suspicion had been cast. He fell into the 
snare ; but aware that they marked coin wher used for detective purposes, 
he, adroitly enough, took care to change the money before he got home or 
returned to his office, and only forgot (so imperfect are clever precautions in 
general to conceal guilt) to throw away the bit of card which protected the 
coins, and prevented them from slipping about. On the contrary, he had put 
it in his pocket,—it was found upon him, and, of course, he was convicted. 
This man had been eighteen years in the service of the Post-office, and this 
was his first offence (detected and exposed). He had a wife and six children, 
and his wages were a pound a week—to lodge, board, and clothe eight living 
souls. His duty was to walk twenty miles every lawful day, in heat or cold, 
sunshine or rain, fair weather or tempestuous, and he was in great poverty 
and distress. We believe that the authorities expect the judges always to 
pass sentence of penal servitude for this offence ; but it seems that the 
learned Chief Baron, on this occasion, saw some reason to depart from the 
extreme severity of the punishment, as he sentenced the criminal only to 
eighteen months imprisonment with hard labour—a comparatively mild in- 
fliction, and, as far as we can call to mind, the first mitigation of the 
accustomed doom. 

When an eminent lawyer, a distinguished judge, and a conscientious and 
humane man, takes upon himself to quit the hitherto beaten path, it will 
occur to thoughtful observers that there must be some reason for it. On 
making inquiry into the statistics, we learn that forty or fifty individuals, 
rather more than fewer, are found guilty of breach of trust and theft in this 
manner every year. The expense of these prosecutions amounts to from 
£1,500 to £2,000, and the cost of keeping the prisoners in confinement, gaol, 
or public works (their labour being worth very little) about as much more. 
Now, if they would lower the charge on Post-office orders to one penny per 
£1, instead of threepence—a heavy mulct, especially on small fractional 
parts, and refuse to convey money-letters (sending them back when put into 
the post, with a notice that they would not be forwarded), it would be the 
saving great accumulating expense, and great misery and desolation would be 
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avoided. The poor wretches who are prosecuted are generally married men | 
with families. Money in a letter can always be felt distinctly, and, alas! it | 


is a sore temptation to a man with a starving family, a pining wife, and 
children calling on him for bread, to feel the money in his hand with no 
other protection but a flimsy pe ! Without apologising for dishonesty 
and crime, something ought to be allowed for the weakness of human nature. 


Surely, the prevention of crime, it need not be repeated, is of far more | 


importance than its punishment, The present system of the Post-office 
appears to be to get the maximum of labour for the minimum of pay—a fair 
maxim, if the screw be not put on too tightly ; but when carried on in strict 
force, it cannot be too much to require that as little temptation as possible 
should be pushed into the notice and within the power of the recipient of 
small wages. ; Ae 
The tempter and the avenger appear “ugly” in one demanding justice ; 
and especially if, as we think, the system may be improved so as to do away 
with the temptation, and with it the call for retribution on the offence. We 
dwell not on the hapless destiny of wife and children, for, in Economics, as 
labour should be paid according to its value, and not in proportion to its 
encumbrances, not the married can expect no more than the single, it is but 
little worth while to calculate how much they must cost the parish and the 


country ; yet when we add their sufferings to the amount of the husband’s 


and father’s, who can help dropping a tear on the destruction that has over- 
whelmed them ? 








POLITICS IN THE CONCERT-ROOM. 


THE modes of political agitation are not yet exhausted. When we think 
that we have seen and tried everything, from a languid debate of six peers in 
the House of Lords, to the rude vigour of an “open-air meeting” on a 
Lancashire common, some daring and inventive genius comes before us, and 
shows us a novel combination that we never dreamed of. The latest novelty 
of the present season, in advertising phrase, is that of a political lecture 
mixed up with a morning concert; and the genius to be credited with 
this invention is a lady known in fashionable circles as the Comtesse 
Montemerli. 

To those whose pleasure, whose interest, or whose duty it is to attend 
political gatherings, it must be painfully evident that a certain class is 
always absent. The hired or inspired orator may saw the air—may denounce 
a wrong, a principle, or an opponent, with uplifted finger—may fumble with 


(=) 


his notes, or plunge his hands alternately in the folds of his waistcoat,—he is 


cheered on only by rough palms and masculine voices, and never by long 


rows of crinolined, kid-gloved, feminine listeners. The aristocracy—especially 
the female portion—is never present. His words may penetrate to the 
boudoirs of Belgravia and May-fair, but only in the passionless form of print 
and paper. The living voice, the platform attitude, the physical excitement, 
are not there to give force to the logic, and fire to the eloquence. What is to 
be done? The mountain of crinoline will not go to the political Mahomet, 
so the political Mahomet must go to the mountain. The mountain is easily 
shocked, is easily offended, so the advances of the political Mahomet must be 
made with caution. The Comtesse Montemerli is doubtless quite aware of 
this, for she is not only an inventive, but a discerning woman. She con- 
cluded that a morning concert—a fashionable morning concert under highly 
distinguished patronage—would afford a capital opportunity for instilling the 
not very seductive poison. So she organised a musical gathering of this 
kind at Campden House, Kensington, on Monday, July 16th; obtained the 
names, as patronesses, of four duchesses, one marchioness, three countesses, 
one viscountess, one baroness, eleven real ladies, four plain ladies, and one 
duke—his Grace the Duke of Wellington,—and she wrote a lecture, in 
French, upon the “Sympathy of the English towards the Italians, and the 
Duty of England towards Italy,’ which she read between the melodies of 
Meyerbeer and Adolphe Adam, in faultless white kid gloves, and spotless 
white muslin. . 

The audience was mostly composed of ladies, as is usual at all morning 
concerts, which take place at the hours, between two and five, when gentle- 
men are engaged at clubs, at committees, or in business. The place of 
meeting was hot, as is also usual in morning concert-rooms about July, but it 
is satisfactory to state that no persons were observed to be gasping for air on 
the staircases or in the passages. The theatre at Campden House is a regular 
theatre, with boxes, pit, stage, orchestra, and gallery, and, like all theatres, 
it is very dark in the daytime. The gallery audience, now and then, showed 
a tendency to recognize and speak to friends in the pit, as gallery audiences 
do at the minor theatres, but always in a subdued tone, and with a proper 
attention to the aspirate. This subdued tone—the mild dulness of refined 
society, or society acting a charatcer which is supposed to be refined—was 
spread over the whole meeting. The singers were toned down, as they 
generally are at a morning concert—perhaps, from a want of applause. 

The proceedings were opened by Donizetti, with a quartette from “ Don 
Pasquale,” and one of the “ accompanyists,” or conductors, was called to the 
chair, This was the only approach to anything like the “order” of a public 
meeting during the whole morning. When Rossini, Martini, and a few others 
had had their musical say, we arrived at the great speech of the morning— 
the Comtesse Montemerli’s lecture. She read it with a due regard to the 
audience she was addressing ; careful not to offend their ears by any loudness 
of voice, and seated on a chair by the side of a small garden-table, that she 
might not offend their eyes by any energy of gesture. Her sentiments were 
sufficiently liberal, and prettily expressed, and she epigrammatically reserved 
the name of Garibaldi for the last word in her discourse. Her comparison 
between the Italian and the English character was comprised in that approved 
see-saw style which Blair and Lindley Murray so much admired :—“ The 
Italian has vivacity, the Englishman calmness. The Italian has perception, 
the Englishman thought. The Italian is a creator, the Englishman perfection. 
The Italian finds the road, the Englishman makes it practicable. The Italian 
is all imagination, the Englishman all reflection. The one allows himself to 
be regulated by chance, the other rules himself by the most profound calcula- 
tions,” &e. What might not these two races accomplish if properly united, 
each one having exactly that quality which the other most requires? Throw 
off, then, that unreasonable jealousy of French interference, and embrace 
your Italian friends and fellow-citizens !_ This was the burden of the Comtesse 
Montemerli’s lecture, and her sentiments, or the language in which they were 





conveyed, were occasionally received with muffled kid-gloved applause. That 
line was especially marked with approval which the Comtesse quoted ‘from 
the Founder of Christianity—‘ All men are brothers!” The img of-fans 
and the shaking of programmes may not, perhaps, have been quite so loud as 
when three of the vocalists sang a comedy-trio from one of Adolphe Adai’s 
operas ; but, no matter. It is something to have such sentiments applauded 
at a morning concert by an aristocratic audience, although they were 
delivered in the French language. 

At the close of the lecture, as there was no chairman, no resolutions could 
be put to the meeting, and no decision could be arrived at. The majority of 
the audience went away, after another feast of music,—in all probability, with 
the idea that their duty towards Italy had always been, and always would be, 
to spend as much money as possible in its hotels, to gaze upon all its sights, 
to sketch all its scenery, to romp at its carnivals, and to idle on the borders 
of its lakes. For all this the experiment of mixing politics with a morning 
concert was very promising, and will doubtless lead to many repetitions, that 
will be varied to suit the occasion. We may yet live to hear a new Reform 
Bill advocated between a violin solo by M. Sainton, and a flute fantasia by 
Mr. Pratten ; or, after an opera, instead of seeing the ballet, we may be called 
upon to listen to an election candidate, who may insist upon stating his 
opinions, 





Rebietos of Hoolis, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS.* 


PARLIAMENT is nearly up. By no political necessity, or ministerial inge- 
nuity, can its existence be spun out three weeks longer. The grouse question 
imperatively summonses the representatives of the people to a distant Con- 
ference. It supersedes in importance the annexation of Savoy, and transcends 
in absorbing interest the settlement of the constitutional rights of the Com- 
mons. Patriots, whose willingness to make any sacrifices for their country 
up to the 12th of August it would be the height of ingratitude to doubt, are 
already turning their faces towards the moors. Regent-street is betraying 
the usual symptoms which indicate its intention of going out of town. The 
time is come when preparations are set on foot for projected tours ; when 
trusty alpenstocks are taken out of dusty corners, and poised and tossed in 
the air with exulting anticipations ; when young ladies gather round Pater- 
familias with that touching appeal to the blue skies of Italy, or the sunlit 
tips of the Jungfrau, which he knows, to his cost, to be irresistible ; when 
hand-books are explored, travelling wardrobes discussed, and arrangements 
entered into about dates, conveyances, and hotels. The moment is appropriate 
for the publication of tour-books ; and Professor Tyndall has not pe chosen 
a subject that is seasonable, but treated it in a spirit which invests it with 
permanent attractions. 

The valuable narratives and journals of Alpine excursions published within 
the last two years have created an entirely new race of Seserdiiis who under- 
take an, infinite variety of routes—upon the map, and make the most 
perilous ascents—in their arm-chairs. A few years hence the Alps will 
be as familiar as the Rhine; but, unlike the Rhine, they never can be ex- 
hausted. Mont Blanc is not the same for two seasons together. <A single 
night may change the whole aspect of the mountain ; and the guide who went 
up last week, and knew perfectly the state of the snow, and every step of 
the track, may find himself utterly at fault to-morrow. Everywhere else, 
throughout the whole range of the Alpine region, the perpetual fluctuations 
of the phenomena produce similar incertitude, and surround every fresh ex- 
pedition with fresh excitements. The utmost that can be expected from the 
observation of the most experienced mountaineers is a general knowledge of 
the ground ; and even that may be baffled by the condition of the weather. 
Consequently we can never wear out the charm of the Alps. They possess 
the fascination of eternal variety. We can never be conscious of any mo- 
notony in books that describe with fidelity personal adventures on their 
frozen and sublime summits. Each new romance of exploration seizes 
with increasing power upon the imagination; for the more we extend our 
acquaintance with the reality of the peril, and the better we understand it, the 
more intense is the interest we take in the description. 

Professor Tyndall holds a prominent place amongst the distinguished 
men of science who have penetrated the passes of the Alps, and questioned 
Nature in her profoundest recesses, under the most ta circumstances. 
His contribution to the charming publication issued last year by the Alpine 
Club was remarkable for that combination of picturesque beauty and 
scientific clearness of detail which constitutes the highest merit of that kind 
of writing ; and the volume before us, in which he describes several independent 
excursions, is marked by the same qualities, developed more fully over a 
wider field of inquiry. 

The visits to the Alps, of which descriptive accounts are given in this 
volume, were made in the years 1557, 1858, and 1859, and they comprise 
features at once the grandest and most difficult of access to which the 
attention of the traveller can be directed. Passing over the Oberland, the 
Tyrol, and Geneva, as comparatively tame and sentimental, we come to the 
Chamouni district, where the Mer de Glace furnishes the persevering inves- 
tigator with a multitude of curious details, Every feature of the surface is 
explored, and the reader who has never seen a glacier cannot fail from these 
verbal pictures to comprehend very clearly its aspect and formation. From 
Montanvert Mr. Tyndall made his first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1857, 
which was followed up by a second ascent in 1858; and although, out of 
deference to chronology, these two chapters are separated from each other 
in the book, the marvels of that Bs ses district, and the nature of the 
dangers encountered by the traveller, will be brought more vividly before the 
mind by reading them in sequence. The passage of the Strahleck was made 
in 1858, in addition to an ascent of the Finsteraarhorn, and two ascents of 
Monte Rosa, the first of them with a 66 guide”. -if he can be properly called 80 
who had never been up the mountain before. Every one of these sections 
contains materials over which the reader will linger in breathless suspense, 
apart from the scientific particulars which are here thrown into a popular form, 
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* “The Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents, an Account of 
the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to 
which they are related. By John Tyndall, F.R.S., &c.” Murray, London, 
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and those extraordinary day and night scenes which are peculiar to the High 
Alps, and which Mr. Tyndall knows how to paint so effectively. The book 


abounds in adventures, which will be tracked with a thrilling pulse. The | 
hero of the adventures isa man of more than ordinary pluck and physical | 


efdurance. He is prepared for the fatigues and risks of the mountains by 
much training, a strong will, and a thoroughly fearless nature. Yet with all 
these advantages, he frequently finds himself in situations which, if they did 
not alarm him, appear sufficiently appalling, in the mere description, to us 
who know something practically of these gigantic scrambles. 

We have not much space for extracts; but we must let Mr. Tyndall relate, 
in his own words, a passage in one of his many perils. Starting for the 
ascent of Mont Blanc from the Grands Mulets, the party made the serious 
mistake of crossing the field of ice too far, and keeping too close to the Dome 
du Gouté, which brought them to a perilous slope, up which it was necessary 
to cut steps. A — this steep mountain of ice was death,—there being a 
sightless precipice below, down which the unfortunate traveller would be 
dashed to pieces. Mr. Tyndall’s companion grew giddy by merely looking 
at the precipice ; and a cigar, which tranquillized his nerves, saved his life. 
The guide, who began to cut steps, became exhausted ; Mr. Tyndall, who, 
as usual, was the boldest and strongest of the party, took the axe himself. 

“| hewed sixty steps upon this slope, and each step had cost a minute, by Hirst’s 
watch. The Mur de la Cote was still before us, and on;this the guide-books 
informed us two or three hundred steps were sometimes found necessary. If 
sixty steps cost an hour, what would be the cost of two hundred? The question 
was disheartening in the extreme, for the time at which we had calculated on 
reaching the summit was already past, while the chief difficulties remained un- 
conquered, Having hewn our way along the harder ice, we reached snow. I 
again resorted to stamping, to secure a footing, and while thus engaged became, 
for the first time, aware of the drain of force to which I was subjecting myself. 
The thought of being absolutely exhausted had never occurred to me, and from 
first to last | had taken no care to husband my strength. . . . . . While 
stamping forward through the frozen crust, | was compelled to pause at short 
intervals, then would set out again apparently fresh, to find, however, in a few 
minutes that my strength was gone, and that I required to rest once more. In 
this way I gained the summit of the Corridor, when Hirst came to the front, and 
I felt some relief in stepping slowly after him, making use of the holes into which 
his feet had sunk.” 

The reader must realize the surrounding scene—the height, the solitude, 
the terrible difficulties of movement, and the danger of remaining through 
the night at that elevation,—if he would fully appreciate the desperate 
position of the adventurer, who, under such circumstances, finds his strength 
giving way. The will, as Mr. Tyndall truly observes, cannot draw beyond a 
certain limit on muscular force. “The soul, it is true,” he adds, “can stir 
the body to action, but its function is to excite and apply force, and not to 
create it.” 

Here is another scene. We are this time ascending Monte Rosa, and 
Mr. Tyndall is attended, not conducted, by a guide, who, as he advances, 
betrays alarm at the hazards of the ascent, and finally stops, and refuses to 
go any farther, leaving Mr. Tyndall alone on the mountain. Alone he 

werseveres, there being a party some hours before him, whose track, wherever 
be can find it, he is determined to follow. At last he hears a cheer, and sees 
the party at an immense height above him. 

** A precipice of ice was now in front of me, around which I wound to the right, 
and in a few minutes found myself fairly at the bottom of the Kamm. I paused 
here for a moment, and reflected on the work before me. My head was clear, 
my muscles in perfect condition, and I felt just sufficient fear to render me 
careful. 1 paced the Kamm, and went up slowly but surely, and soon heard the 
cheer which announced the arrival of the party at the summit of the mountain. 
It was a wild, weird, intermittent sound, swelling or falling as the echoes rein- 
forced or enfeebled it.” 

At last he reaches the summit himself. But he stands wpon it alone. 


** 4 world of clouds and mountains lay beneath me. Switzerland, with its pomp 
of summits, was clear and grand; Italy was also grand, but more than half 
obscured. Dark cumulus and dark crag vied in savagery, while at other places 
white snows and white clouds held equal rivalry. The scooped valleys of Monte 
Rosa itself were magnificent, all gleaming in the bright sunlight—tossed and torn 
at intervals, and sending from their rents and walls the magical blue of the ice. 
Ponderous névés lay upon the mountains, apparently motionless, but suggesting 
motion—sluggish, but indicating irresistible dynamic energy, which moved 
them slowly to their doom in the warmer valleys below. I thought of my 
position ; it was the first time that a man had stood alone upon that wild peak, and 
were the imagination let loose amid the surrounding agencies, and permitted to 
dwell upon the perils which seperated the climber from his kind, I dare say 
curious feelings might have been engendered. But I was prompt to quell all 
thoughts which might lessen my strength, or interfere with the calm application 
of it. Once, indeed, an accident made me shudder. While taking the cork 
from a bottle which is deposited on the top, and which contains the names of 
those who have ascended the mountain, my axe slipped from my hand, and slid 
some thirty feet away from me. The thought of losing it made my flesh creep, 
for without it descent would be utterly impossible. I regained it, and looked 
upon it with an affection which might be bestowed upon a living thing, for it 
was literally my staff of life under the circumstances.” 

Professor Tyndall has divided his work into two parts—the first contain- 
ing the narrative, or what may, for distinction, be loosely called the popular 
account of his excursions; and the second, the results of his scientific 
researches examined and classified. In both parts the style is so lucid, and 
the method of treatment so felicitous, that the individual designated the 
“general reader,” who is commonly supposed to possess the smallest possible 
amount of accurate information on any subject, will find himself quite as 
much at home with the phenomena as with the story. We have not 
attempted, in our narrow confines, to do more than indicate the character 
of the volume generally. 





CEYLON.* 

Maxy persons who hear of these volumes without reading them, will ex- 
press surprise that so much can be said of general interest about an island 
which seems, on looking at the map of Asia, to form but an insignificant 
portion of our Indian Empire. Do Bengal, the Punjaub, Mysore, the Carnatic, 


* “Ceylon.” By Sir Emerson Tennent. Longmans. Fifth Edition. 


and a dozen other Eastern provinces, afford materials for histories as copious ? 
If so, must facts not be repeated in this work which properly belong to a 
general history of India? Sir Emerson Tennent anticipates these questions, 
He tells us that Ceylon, although placed at the extremity of Hind 
forms no portion of that peninsula. It does not bear to it the relation of 
the Isle of Wight to Hampshire, or Tierra del Fuego to South America, 
It is not a fragment of the Asiatic continent, isolated, by the sea or volcanic 
agencies, from the mainland, although it may be the wreck of a submerged 
continent, as is asserted by native traditions. Much misconception has pre- 
vailed on this subject, and in attempting to correct it, we shall best and, 
perhaps, most briefly, enumerate the various topics discussed in these im- 
portant volumes. In the first place, then, the mountain-chains of Ceylon are 
not prolongations of those of the Indian peninsula: they neither correspond 
in direction, nor in their geological character, with the Eastern or the 
Western Ghauts. The crystalline and metamorphic rocks which form the 
mountain-knot, rising in the centre of Ceylon, differ in their outward — 
gnomy from similar strata, not only in India, but in all parts of the globe. 
There is something fantastic in their shapes. They are contorted into huge 
caverns,—the very antres vaste of mediwval fable, or cut into blocks mountains 
themselves in size, which seem great boulders thrown down upon the land. All 
round the highlands of Ceylon there runs a strip of low alluvial plains, formed 
of the débris washed down from the mountains. In one respect Ceylon resembles 
India : the monsoons blow regularly, and at the same period over both 
countries,—in summer towards the heated plains of Asia, in winter towards 
those of Southern Africa, dividing the year into a dry and a wet season. 
The climate is more equable in Ceylon than on the mainland. The droughts 
come on towards the end of spring, and gradually increase in intensity. 
The grass withers, the parched soil cracks, every pool in the island becomes 
a pit filled with loose red dust, which is caught up in whirls of air, and 
deposited upon the drooping leaves and thirsty brushwood, till every 
twig and spray seems charred or turned to stone. Then, the serpents, 
despite their dread of man, crawl up the drains to his abodes; and the 
panthers quit the withered jungle, and prowl around the village wells. 
When man himself begins to languish amid the general exhaustion, a 
change at last comes. Huge dense banks of cloud suddenly rise at sea 
to the eastward, and spread in a few hours over the sky. They have no 
sooner completely enshrouded the island than a tremendous tempest begins, 
The thunder rolls, and the lightning flashes among the hills, and with a crash 
which of old sent terror into the hearts of Arab merchants and Portuguese 
navigators, the monsoon bursts over the land in one close dense deluge, batter- 
ing upon the trees and houses with a roar which drowns the human voice, 
covering every slope with torrents and cascades, and converting the plain 
_ where trees do not hide its surface into a widespread sea. But the extreme 
| fury of the storm lasts only a few hours, and then, after one or two inter- 
mittent paroxysms of less violence, the murky sky begins to clear away. For 
a day or two a few clouds alone survive the tempest, gathering round the 
evening sun, and lighting up the heavens with tints of incredible splendour. 
The response of nature is miraculous in its rapidity. In a single night, 
almost between sunset and dawn, the grass springs, dank and bright, through 
the red mud of the saturated ground, and the trees exhibit new shoots—pale- 
yellow, pink, crimson, and purple, which, seen through the older and darker 
leafage, give, at this season, a peculiar charm to the woodland scenery. To 
the great annual storm there succeeds a tract of balmy weather, lasting till 
the return of the droughts, which latter, indeed, can searcely be said, so 
brief is their duration, to interrupt the perpetual summer, the perpetual 
seedtime, and the perpetual harvest, which are the glory of this delicious 
climate. The magnificence of vegetation in Ceylon far exceeds anything to 
be met with in India. The whole surface of the island is covered with one 
dense forest, which climbs to the summits of the hills, and straggles in over- 
arching mangrove thickets, far over the sea-mud and the ripple of the waves. 
There are fields, of course, cleared by man for cultivation, but a constant 
effort is needed to stem the advance of the trees, which would otherwise spring 
up like weeds in a neglected garden, and drive man from his busiest haunts. 
There are spaces, however, over which the forest does not and will not 
gather, called “ patenas,’—sunny glades of open greensward, round which 
the trees disappear, not by sinking into a growth of underwood, but by 
| stopping abruptly and at once, like a close-clipped hedge, as if they “ enclosed 
an area of stone.” In the magnificent meadows which lie within the 
enchanted boundary, stopping the progress of the thorn and briar, the deers, 
elks, buffaloes, elephants, bears, and panthers, congregate, as the sun goes 
down, and they no longer require the shelter of the woods. Strange, indeed, 
is the scene at dusk, when the beasts, through cave-like openings, come 
trooping into the meadow in files, and congregating in groups, each after its 
kind, abandon themselves to sports and uncouth games, which rouse the 
slumbering echoes. Willingly would we follow the author into his account of 
animal life in Ceylon, abounding, as it does, in facts more startling than any 
recorded by Buffon, Goldsmith, or White of Selborne ; and we commend to 
the reader, as the most interesting part of his work, those chapters in which 
he has, for the first time, described the instincts and habits of the elephant 
with the fulness which the importance of the subject demands, 

The plants and animals of Ceylon differ from those of India, and so also do 
the human inhabitants of the island. The aborigines, who still survive in 
small numbers amid the recesses of the woods, are a race of abject, timid, and 
repulsive savages, wandering from spot to spot in a state of nudity, with locks 
of unkempt hair hanging down to their waists, armed with iron hatchets and 
longbows, which they pull with hands and feet, and use unskilfully. With- 
out settled abodes, without any idea of marriage, often without even the 
faculty of speech, they shun intercourse with strangers, and in bartering, 
deposit their goods by night in an open space, where the articles given in 
exchange are placed by the merchants, and left to be carried away when they 
‘an again creep stealthily forth from their hiding-places. These, however, 
form but a triflmg portion of the population. The Singhalese, emigrating 
from the plains of Bengal, who colonized Ceylon so early as the sixth century 
before Christ, form the great body of the population. In their hands the 
island became one of the gardens of the earth, and rapidly rose to an im- 
portance which it retained until the great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth 
century opened new routes to the East. 

At the beginning of the century little was known of the early history of Ceylon. 
There were old records in the possession of the Buddhist priests, which were said 
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to carry back the chronicles of the island to a fabulous antiquity ; but they were 
written neither in the vernacular dialect nor in literary Singhalese, but in an 
old dead language, “the Pali,” which was the root of both, and they could no 
longer be read. About a quarter of a century ago, however, Mr. Tournour, a 
gentleman in the civil service, born in Ceylon, and familiar from infancy with 
its language, resolved to recover, and, if possible, to decipher these records, 
with what assistance he could obtain from the native priests. He found that 
they consisted of metrical poems, in their nature altogether different trom the 
cotemporary literature of India, written in an obscure and mystical style, full 
of elisions and omissions occasioned by the fetters of a difficult rhyme, which 
rendered a commentary in prose necessary to explain the text. He also found 
that in all cases such commentaries did exist or had existed. The chief series 
of records formed what was called the Mahawanso, but they, being without a 
commentary, were unintelligible. , ai 
the Government, set on foot an inquiry for the missing document. He at last 
recovered ‘it, and a key was obtained to the great chronicle of Ceylon, con- 
taining an uninterrupted history from the year 543 B.C. to 1758 A.D., the 
date of the English invasion, which proved, when tested by comparison with 
the incidental notices of the island existing in the literature of antiquity, the 
Arab records of the middle ages, and the earlier writings of India and China, 
to be entirely free from mythical distortion, and in this respect of a value in 
chronology and history much greater than the early Sanscrit poems. 

When Sir Emerson Tennent, in 1845, became Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, 
much had been done in special departments towards the exploration of the 
island, and the study of its monuments in art and literature ; yet no general 
treatise had been devoted to its history and topography, and the want of such 
a work was generally felt, more especially by the servants of the Government. 
The author resolved to supply the desideratum, and with this view he studied 
the natural history of the island, explored the ruins of the cities and monuments 
which had been discovered in the depth of the forests, examined the Pali 
records, ransacked the authors of every age in Europe and the East for 
notices concerning the island, and read all the papers still extant of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English Governments. Finding that Ceylon had 
been from the remotest times the point where the merchant-fleets from the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf met those of China and the Malay Archipelago, to 
effect the exchange of the merchandize of the East and West, and finding 
that the Arabian and Persian travellers had brought home copious accounts 
of the island, Sir Emerson Tennent had a search made for him by the English 


missionaries in the libraries of China, which has resulted in the discovery of | 


twenty authors who, at different ages, back to a period centuries before the 
birth of Christ, have in succession spoken of Ceylon. The consequence is, 
that he has not produced a mere topography, satisfactory as a minute and 
accurate description of a province of the British empire, useful for adminis- 
trative purposes, and as a guide to the colonial population in prosecuting 
farther research, or a treatise which vindicates the claim of Ceylon to a 
history altogether independent of the peninsula of Hindustan, but a work 
which throws a new and unexpected light on the primzeval times of India, on 
the origin and growth of the widespread Buddhist faith, and on the early 
history and character of that great stream of commercial activity between 
Europe and India which in every age has been so closely associated with the 
general progress of civilization and the destinies of the human race. 








STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Mr. Simeon is a hearty, good-natured, and enthusiastic sportsman. His 
book is not a manual of angling : it is a collection of shrewd observations on 
departments of the “ gentle art” which have been neglected in more elaborate 
treatises, jumbled up in a sauce of piquant gossip and anecdote. The author, 
in beginning to write, strives to draw a distinction between that part of his 
hook which belongs to Natural History and that part which belongs to 
Angling. We do not think, however, that he has been fortunate in the 
attempt ; and we are certain that, if he had adhered to any plan of classifi- 
cation more closely than he has done, he would have deprived his anecdotes 
of the charm which they derive from being told just as they would have 
occurred toa keen sportsman, talking over his adventures when in high 
spirits after a successful day's sport. Mr. Simeon is fond of shooting, yet he 
likes hunting better. He would rather be with the hounds through one good 
run than carry a gun at ten of the best battues the country can afford. But 
fishing he prefers to all other field-sports, as it leads its votary to pic- 
turesque spots by the margin of the 

** Rivers to whose shallow falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
—to those nooks and corners of the land where, in the silence and quiet 
necessary to success in sport, and stimulated to attention and wakefulness by 
the immediate excitement of an expected bite, the angler may meditate at 
leisure on the wonderful phenomena of vegetable and animal life. Angling 
does not absorb the attention : it permits of reverie and castle-building. In 
his youth Mr. Simeon attempted to combine with it the study of Greek, but, it 
appears, rather unsuecessfully. “Iwas at home,” he says, “one long vacation, 
w hen I supposed myself to be reading Eschylus inter alia, This I performed 
vy taking down to a summer-house adjoining a pond well stocked with carp, 
none hand my A&schylus and Lexicon, and in the other a couple of rods, all 
teady for action. These latter I laid in, duly baited with grasshoppers (for I 
had not then discovered the bread dodge), and retired to the summer-house, 
returning to visit them after each hundred lines had been got through. That 
Was at least the rule I proposed to myself, but I suspect I looked up occasion- 
ally before I got to the end of the hundred, and if I saw the top of a rod 
bending, did not make a point of waiting to finish them. Besides the rods I 
had also some half-dozen night-lines set baited with worms for eels, which I 
visited periodically—I think at the end of each scene. What was the amount 
of <Eschylus that I got through under the circumstances I cannot undertake 
‘o say ; but I remember I had very good sport as far as carps and eels went.” 

0 whatever extent fishing may be made to impart a charm to intellectual 
pursuits, there can be no doubt that, to use the quaint words of an old writer, 
1! 18 4 rest to the mind, a cheerer of the spirits, a diverter of sadness, and a 
moderator of passions. Even the life of an angler is, however, not all sun- 
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Mr. Tournour, aided by the machinery of | 


shine ; things will occur to ruffle the gentlest disposition. Mr. Simeon 
supplies more than one instance. “Of all faults,” says he, in speaking of 
tackle, “ that of kinking is the most fatal to temper. If a kinking Jine.does 
not make a man swear, I don’t know what will.” Now, this all-arises from 
not knowing the right material to go to work with. A soft silk line will net 
kink if rightly spun, that is to say, when left slack will not double up and 
run into a corkscrew. It is precisely to supply information of this kind 
that Mr. Simeon has written his book. 

Gleaning the best part of his information among the green lanes and hedge- 
rows of the Isle of Wight, he has visited every part of Europe in pursuit of 
sport. In one page we find him eyeing the motions of a lizard from a bridle- 
peth in the highlands of Estremadura, in the next whipping the silver 
streams which dance through dark thickets of juniper from the Jura to the 
Rhone, and in a third trying his luck upon the Salmo ferox, amid the moors 
of Inverness, enjoying the quaint English and the ember-cooked fish of John 
Cameron, his gillie—the solacement of that pipe of pipes which follows 
such a repast—a “ wee drappie,” with the natives—and the felicitations of 
worthy Mr. Robison, the innkeeper at Tomdown, who likes “to see 
gentlemen have their sport satisfactory and peaceable.” Mr. Simeon has, 
then, had good opportunities of acquiring information on the subject of 
which he writes, and may be relied upon, both in practice and conversation, 
asasound authority. He devotes his first chapter to “ spinning,”—a pleasant 
mode of angling too much neglected for fly-fishing in previous treatises. He 
pronounces in favour of rods thirteen feet long, made of cane, all except the 
top, for which nothing beats hickory. The butt-end should have a bit of 
wash-leather over the button, which prevents its sliding in a cast under 
difficulties ; while circlets made of thick brass wire, which will stand upright 
and do not catch the line, should take the place of loose rings. The best lines 
are those of soft silk, which do not kink. They may be had at Nottingham 
for a penny a yard. <A new line should not be shorter than 300 feet, which, 
when it becomes reduced to 180 or 140 feet, should be added to, by splicing 
and carefully whipping on an additional piece. This may be done so nicely 
as not to interrupt the passage of the rings even in casting. As to flights of 
hooks, the author is content with four, or three treble-hooks (according to the 
size of the bait) and a top-hook, which latter should be tied upon a minute 
loop, so small as just to enable it to run up and down the gut. He suggests 
a mode of forming trace, which seems to be new and ingenious: but into 
these and other suggestions our space will not permit us to follow him. 

The second part of Mr. Simeon’s work is devoted to the habits of the 
lower animals. Their voracity and destructiveness are incredible. The 
author tells of a whole family of stoats who ate each other up; of a fox 
which—hear it, men of the gun !—killed forty-eight young partridges in one 
night ; of a pike which perished in attempting to swallow a carp twice as 
big as itself, and was only disengaged from the nose of its victim when limp, 
blanched, covered with leeches, and fast hastening to decay ; and of a snake 
which, when killed, had the tail of a live eel, nearly of its own size, protrud- 
ing from its mouth, But the most remarkable instance of animal voracity 
set down in the book is recorded of a Scotch cow. Mr. Simeon was one day 
fishing in the Ness, when from his boat he observed a cow examining some 
things which he had left on the beach. On landing, he found that the brute 
had eaten the whole of the button side forming one-half of his new mackin- 
tosh. The injured sportsman appealed for sympathy to the owner of the 
animal, a miller who, like him of the Dee, however, seemed to care for 
nobody, and who, after hearing the aggravating circumstances, only added,— 
“Eh! but she'll no be the better o’ the buttons.” 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE.* 

WE give the title of this publication exactly as we find it, because any 
abbreviation or modification of it would fail to convey to others the impres- 
sion it has made on ourselves. The familiar relations established between the 
publisher and the Sacred Scriptures in a title-page grotesquely embellished 
with figures and mottos from the Bible, are intended, we presume, to indicate a 
certain right of property in the edition, and to let the “trade” know that when 
they want this particular Bible they are to call for “Cassell’s.” This Bible 
professing to be printed from the “ authorized version,” with various readings 
in the margin, and marginal references from the Oxford editions. It might be 
supposed that a reprint of this satisfactory character, provided the type were 
clear and the paper good, would be an acceptable addition to the cheap issues 
of the day, even without the further attraction of exegetical notes. The 
publishers know better. They know where a market is to be found for illus- 
trations “ prepared at an enormous outlay, and introduced with @ profusion 
and a freedom never before attempted.” To the last clause of this statement 
we can bear testimony. Never before were illustrations imported into the 
Bible with such “a@ freedom ;” and the paramount matter for astonishment 
with us is, not so much how they come to be published for where there is 
ever so small a demand in these days there will be a superabundant supply— 
but how they come to be bought. 

The class of Bible students in this country who are willing to receive such 
“ outs” of Moses and the Prophets, of Saul searching for David with 3,000 
men, or of Jewish priests blowing silver trumpets, as fitting representations 
of biblical history, must be of an intellectual grade for whom a very different 
kind of literary,entertainment should obviously be provided. We waive the 
question of illustrations, considered on general grounds. We may hold that the 
Bible is best in its simple integrity ; that Holy Writ may suffer as much as 
Shakspeare from gauds and shows ; and that in a population amongst whom 
the free circulation of the Scriptures is authorised and encouraged as a means 
of enabling the people to draw the pure water of life from the spring-head, 
figures and emblems of any kind are intrusive and objectionable ;—but 
without insisting upon this view of the matter, and granting to the admirers 
of pictorial embellishinents their undoubted right to have illustrated Bibles 
and Prayer-books if they please, it will be admitted that the illustrations 
should at least be in some degree worthy of the subject. The proprietors of 
this family edition of the Scriptures, impressed with a profound sense of their 
** enormous outlay,” are clearly of opinion that their Jlustrations are of the 
highest order of excellence. Designed aie elucid ile and to familiarize the 
mind of the reader with the subject-matter of the text,” they enter into 


" n . " - ' . ! } , , ' ' or 
* “Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible.’ Cassell, Pester, aad Galpin, London and New York, 
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every possible topic that will bear decoration, from garlic and cucumbers 
up to the poet of the Jordan. But there is a little too much familiarity, 
amd it is likely to breed its usual consequences in the mind of the reader. 
The natural history of the Bible is a legitimate field for scientific Mlustration ; 
but look at the red-legged partridges, quails, and goats of the Cassell Bible, 
and you will cease evermore to risk a desire for that class of picture repre- 
septation. As to higher subjects, which re poate more or less, upon the fancy 
of the artist, wherein battles, and trials, and sacrifices are to be depicted, the 
familiarity which the reader acquires with the text in these casés is not pre- 
cisely of a description to elevate his notions of the personages beinened, or 
of the actions in which they are engaged. Left to his own imagination, he 
would collect from the text a certain solemn and reverential idea of the Lord 
as to Moses out of the Tabernacle ; but he opens these pages, and his 
idea is dissipated to the winds. It will be well, indeed, if his previous 
conceptions of the Divine nature, and of the proceedings of mankind under the 
old dispensation, be not lowered and degraded beyond redemption by study- 
ing the Scriptures mm an edition where his sense of the ridiculous is per- 
agen | called into play in direct connection with the most sacred subjects. 

he vulgarity of the art, as art, is no less offensive, even to the least culti- 
vated taste, than its application to Holy Writ is revolting to minds the least 
affected by religious sentiment. In this, we confess, lies our main hope of 
seeing the taint of such publications confined to a narrow circle ; for we 
cannot imagine any part of the community likely to be drawn into the con- 
templation of biblical history by such ccarse and monstrous caricatures, 
except that impressionable class who are fascinated by, the illustrations which 
adorn the street-ballads and the literature of the kennel. 








FRENCH MEMOIRES ON LOUIS, XIV.* 


If there is a sovereign whose personal qualifications have been overrated’; 
that sovereign is certainly Louis XIV., king of France. In the annals of 
his country he has the honour of giving his naine to a whole century ; but 
this may be accounted for when we remember the many, illustrious literary men 
associated with his reign. We are nevertheless surprised at the exaggerated 
amount of flattery bestowed upon a monarch who, although endowed with a 
certain amount of natural cleverness, was deplorably ignorant, and so 
abandoned to his passions that to the laxity of his morals may be traced 
the depravities which disgraced the court of Louis XV. and of the Regent. 
In later years history has been more carefully investigated, and the “ Grand 
Monarque” has not escaped the scrutinizing eye of diligent research. Victor 
Cousin, Sainte-Beuve, the journal of Dangeau, published for the first time, 
and many other writers, have patiently explored the public records, and 
thrown a new light on the era of Louis XIV. The public mind has been 
brought to acknowledge that until now it had only seen the surface of what 
is called history, and that the time and labour bestowed on a closer investiga- 
tion of facts have been amply repaid. 

It is well known that a national habit has existed for many centuries 
among the French, of throwing ridicule and odium on political measures and 
men by means of satirical songs. The French minister Maurepas formed a 
collection of these which filled forty-four volumes in 4to., and which the French 
press intends republishing. These expressions of popular feeling and opinion 
were important at a period when the nation had no other newspaper than a 
Gazxtte Officidle, which was of course entirely under the control of the 
director-general of police. 

These manuscript collections give us a very bad opinion of the morality of 
the upper classes under Louis XIV., and we should be inclined to suppose 
that satirical license had exceeded its limits, did not the work of St. Simon, 
and the voluminous correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, sister-in-law 
to the Grand Monarque, more than confirm the statements they contain. 

The “ Mémoires” which Monsieur Charles Dreyss has just published, 
include all the manuscripts attributed to the king ; but whoever may be the 
real author, the private information they give on political events is very 
interesting, and it would be almost impossible thoroughly to understand that 
important period of French history without consulting them. Our object 
being more to make a few observations on the work itself than to analyze its 
contents, we will present to the reader some of the pregnant facts found in a 
clever Introduction occupying the half of the first volume. 

These “ Mémoires” include the space of three years, from the beginning of 
1666 to the end of 1668, The author takes care to say, “ Les articles que 
Louis XIV. n’a pas écrits sont dictés par lui ;” he also adds, “ I] paroit avoir 
été étranger a la troisiéme partie qui présente seule une ordonnance belle et 
harmonieuse.” The fact is that ot soten completely revised, if he did not 
actually write the Introduction ; and to M. de Périgny, reader to the king, 
and preceptor to the Dauphin, may be attributed the remainder. 

It is curious to observe what may be produced by collaboration in literary 
works. The greater name in these “ Mémoires” absorbs the lesser, and 
Louis XIV. is mentioned, while Périgny and Pélisson are merely recognized 
as the amanuenses of the king. Private history, however, gives us an insight 
into the truth, and it is a well-authenticated fact, but one perhaps not gene- 
rally known, that, besides his official secretaries, his Majesty retained a secret 
scribe whose occupation and merit consisted in imitating exactly the royal 
handwriting. The Président de Rose filled this post for nearly eighteen years, 
from 1661 to 1678 ; and in the department of Historical Manuscripts at the 
Buibliothique de TArsénal in Paris, there is, under No. 199, a quarto volume 
written by De Rose himself, which gives us some curious information respect- 
ing the peculiar duties of his office. 

The author of the “ Mémoires” under consideration, although he speaks 
highly of the talents of the king, acknowledges the difficulty of verifying the 
writings of which he claims the authorship, for the Président de Rose not only 
made all the necessary corrections while employed under the dictation of 
Louis XIV., but he composed whole pages, of which his master only sug- 
gested the idea. We must not be surprised, therefore, if La Rochefoucault, 
after the death of a certain Secretary of State, said that the king, since this 
misfortune, “ no longer wrote French, nor in a style becoming a sovereign.” 

It even sometimes happens that the writer of the “ Mémoires de Louis XIV. 
pour l’Instruction du Dauphin,” copies clumsily out of other books. Colbert 








* Mémo‘res de Louis XIV. pour l'instruction du Dauphin d’aprés les textes originaux, avec 
une étude sur leur composition par Ch. Dreyss, 2 vols. Svo. 


Paris: Didier & Co. 1560, 








| they were reprinted in a volume, 


has written on “ The Financial State of France,” and in the memoirs of the 
king all the details of the year 1663 are copied from Colbert, in happy 
ignorance that in the original work they belong to the year 1662. 

With all these facts before us, can we admit the justice of the title “ Les 
(Euvres “ps Louis XIV.,” given by Grouvelle to six octayo volumes, published 
in 1806 

The “ Mémoires,” now -produced by M. Ch. Dreyss, contain the same 
materials, but with the addition of numerous historical notes and an Intro- 
duction, in which are given the full particulars of the manner in which the 
work was written, and some very curious details of the public and private 
life of Louis XIV. The whole is taken from three manuscript volumes, 
splendidly bound in red morocco, in the Imperial Library at Paris, but they 
are wanting in chronological and historical arrangement. 

Voltaire is the first who made any use of the information contained in our 
“Mémoires de Louis XIV.” Since the year 1767, several editions of extracts 
from these papers have been published, of which the most important is that 
of the Abbé Millot, given to the public in 1776; 6 vols. 12mo. 

To M. Charles Dreyss we are much indebted for his excellent notes, and 
for the correctness of a text the orthography of which is very peculiar. 
Kings at that period were not supposed to be bound by the rules of spelling, 
aud Louis XIV. has not failed to avail himself of the royal prerogative. 

To complete these. ““ Mémoires de Louis XIV.,” and bring them down 
to the eve of the French Revolution, or to the period specified as the 
Regency im French history, the best chronicle is the “ Journal de Mathieu 
Marais avocat au Parlement de Paris.” This manuscript has been until 
now unpublished, but an edition is forthcoming in Paris, and will soon be 
available to the curious reader. We have already numerous publications 
narrating the events of the latter end of the seventeenth century ; there 
still remain, however, many curious and hitherto unknown details respecting 
the manners and customs, private and public, of the period succeeding the 
death of Louis XIV. ‘The five volumes which form the “Journal de 
Mathieu Marais,” will be invaluable for the information they afford on these 
points. Monsieur Taschereau, the Director of the Imperial Library in Paris, 
has already given in the “‘ Revue Retrospective,” some extracts which have 
excited much interest. The first volume of the manuscript of Marais was 
considered as lost, but it has since been found, and the whole “Journal” 
will be published without any suppression. We shall take care to give our 
readers an early critical review of this curious work, 








THE WORN-OUT PEN. 


I. lll. 
Men understand 
A plough or wheel, 
A draper’s wand, 
A eail or keel ; 
But pens are things 
Which high and great 
And popes and kings 
Agree to hate; 
And which the crowd, 
Earth-born, earth-bowed, 
Can scarcely know 
For constant load of toil and woe. 


OLD stump, outworn 

By toil severe, 
Frail and forlorn, 

Why linger here ? 
Thy fight is fought, 

Thy victory’s won, 
Thy work is wrought, 

Thy day is done ;— 
New days, old pen, 
Have brought new men, 
And thou must rot, 
Abandoned, useless, and forgot. 


II. IV. 
But yet (maybe) 
A century hence, 
Men who can see 
With keener sense 
May chance to dig 
Thy relics cold ; 
And looking big, 
May cry “ Gehold! 
* The pen of Might! 
‘¢ That loved the Right!” 
This thy reward !— 
tot ! poor old pen! Die! hapless bard! 


C. M. 


In earlier time, 
To mould an age, 
Thy words sublime, 
On freedom’s page, 
Made nations start 
With patriot fire, 
Or touched the heart 
To pity’s lyre. 
That time is past, 
And thou art cast 
Unheeded down, 
Trod by the footsteps of the town. 











Tur Britisn Star.—We regard as an event of no slight political significance 
the publication in London of a new journal in the Greek language. London, as 
the centre of information, of political life, of wealth, of commerce, is fittingly 
chosen as the point from which a journal should be issued to convey information, 
and to spread liberal ideas in all parts of the globe where Greek is spoken. Although 
the prevalent language in the East is the Greek, and in some places where it 
is spoken there are Greek newspapers still, we believe, all are in size contemptible, 
in information scanty, and in the topics principally descanted upon by them purely 
local or factious. We are not aware that there ever has been a newspaper in 
Greek, published with a view to general circulation, nor one profusely adorned 
with illustrations, until the appearance of the newspaper which is entiled The 
British Star (O Bperravtyog Aornp), and the first number of which was published 
last week. In the principles of this new paper we cordially coincide; for it 
is intended “to dispel the mists of error and superstition,” and at the same 
time to check “the baneful progress of foreign intrigue, and Russian propa- 
gandism.” 


Cureap Newsparers.—The boast of our time is cheap publications, cheap books, 
cheap newspapers. We have daily pennyworths of Telegraphs, Standards, 
Stars, &c.,—and, by the by, The Star was the title of the first daily evening 
paper: and in it the philosophical Dr. Tillock and the poetical John Mayne were 
the principal writers. But there were cheaper things above a hundred years ago, 
now forgotten. The Intelligencer appeared in 1728, and though no less famous 
pens than those of Dean Swift and his friend Dr. Sheridan supported it, only 
twenty numbers were issued at “the smal! price of one half-penny.” In 1730 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 28ru INST. 


menial OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


THE FIFPY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 
Nine till Dusk. Admittance 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


—$——__—<—<——s———- 


ULLIEN FESTIVAL, on TUESDAY, JULY 
Zlst, at the ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, for the 
BENEFIT of MADAME JULLIEN. On which oceasion the 
Proprietors of the Royal Surrey Gardens have, in the most 
generous manner, placed the entire establishment and the pro- 
ceeds at the disposal of Madame Jullien. The following cele- 
brated artists have also most kindly volunteered their valuable 
services, gratuitously, for this occasion. Vocalists— Madame 
Catherine Hayes, Madame Gassier, Madile. Marie Brunetti (of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, by kind_permission of E. T. Smith, 
Esq.), Madame Louisa Vinning, adame Weiss, Madlle. En- 
richetta Camille, Miss Poole, Miss Palmer, Miss Laura Baxter, 
the Misses Brougham, Miss Kate Ranoe, and Madlle. Parepa. 
Mons. Gassier (by kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq.), Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Patey, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Instrumentalist—Miss Arabella Goddard. The 
Choir of the Vocal Association, consisting of Two Hundred 
Voices, under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The Orchestra 
will include the principal members of the Bands of Her 
Majesty's Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, and the Soloists 
of the late M. Jullien’s orchestra ; the Band of the Grenadier 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Lambert), under the 
direction of Mr. D. Godfrey; the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Lord F. Paulett, C.B.), 
nhder the direction of Mr. Godfrey ; the Band of the Fusilier 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Ridley), under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun. _Conductors—Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, Conductor of the Orchestral Union ; Dr. James 
Peck; Mr. Emile Berger; and M. Benedict. The Programme 
will include Jullien’s celebrated British Army Quadrilles, 
English Quadrilles, and his Last Waltz (first time of per- 
formance). , : 
Admission, 1s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Second Circle, 2s. ; 
Gallery, 1s. extra. Places can be secured at Messrs. Chappells, 
50, New Bond-street; Mr. Sams’, 1, St. James’s-street ; 
Messrs. Keith & Prowse’s, 48, Cheapside; and Pigott’s, 
Kennington Common. Concert commence at Half-past Six. 














RYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE, K.G., &e. 
Subscribers have the right to select from a variety of artistic 
productions, the copyright of which is vested in the Society, 
comprising altogether,— : é 
23 works of art available to subscribers of one guinea, 
13 ditto ayailable to subscribers of two guineas. 
5 ditto available to subscribers of three guineas. 
4 ditto available to subscribers of five guineas. 
Besides one chance in the prize distribution for each guinca 
aid. 
Prospectus, with detailed particulars, will be sent on appli- 
cation. 
The above are ready for delivery on receipt of the sub- 
scription. 
Crystal Palace, July, 1860. I. Witxrysoy, Secretary. 


The Subscription List closes 31st July. Subscribers will be 
admitted to the prize distribution at the Palace on showing the 
subscription receipt. 








OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
New Bridge-sireet, Blackfriars, London. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and 
Dr. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN. 
Assistaxt-Surgeon—Mr. M‘WHINNIE. 

Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the 
President, the Secretary, or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
54, Lombard-street, London. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See, 
ALFRED 8S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, at Three o'clock, In-Patients must procure a 
Governor's recommendation. 


G Corts AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1826, 


Glasgow—39, St. Vincent-place; William Spens, Manager, 
London—1, Threadneedle-street ; J. E. C. Koch, Res. Sec. 








The Capital Sums assured exceed............... £3,600,000 
ee OG ere ‘ 145,000 
Ss i. eee ee p 730,000 


The Existing Policies, 8,000. 

The books of the Society close on 31st December next for the 
septennial division of profits. The rate declared at 31st De- 
cember, 1853, was £1. 15s. per annum on each £100; that at 
3lst December, 1846, was £2. 

Special attention is requested to the very liberal ‘‘ General 
Conditions of Assurance” stated in the Society’s prospectus, 
Also, to the table of ‘*‘ Minimum Premiums,” and the very low 
rates for short period Assurances. 

Every information mey be obtained from the Society’s 
agents, or from 

J. E. C. KOCH, Resident Secretary in London. 


[THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
ree Sixtu Diviston or Prorirs. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to 
be made as at 15th NovEMBER NEXT. 
Tue StanNDARD Was ESTABLISHED IN 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 

arisen since 1855. 
Accumulated Fund £1,684,598 2 10 
Annual Revenue .............c000000 289,231 13 5 
Annual average of new Assurances effected during the last Ten 
Years, upwards of Hair a MILLION sTERLING. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, 
at Half-past One. 
82, KING WILLIAM STRERFT. 
eneves 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
Dveuy ...., setigeinn 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 
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OVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
POLICIES. 


The only Life Policies dependent on Government Securities, 
and which entitle Insurers to withdraw at any time ON 


DEMAND nearly One-Half of all Premiums paid, are those 

issued by the CONSOLS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 

429, Strand, London. 

CONSOLS POLICIES CONTRASTED WITH ORDINARY 
POLICIES, 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWREN CONSOLS POLICIES AND THOSB 
OF OTHER COMPANIES IS THUS SEEN :— 
CONSOLS POLICIES. ORDINARY POLICIES. 

1. Their Annual Current 1. Their Current Values are 
Valuesaredefined andendorsed not defined, and they rest upon 
upon them, and they rest upon the security of Private Com- 
Government Securities, solely. panies only. 


2. They are available and 2. They are not available 
negotiable First-class Securi- Securities for monetary pur- 
ties. poses. 


3. They.entitle the Insured 
to withdraw, on Demand, 
about One-Half of all his pre- 
miums on dropping his policy, 
and under no circumstances 
can he forfeit any portion of its 
Current Value. 


3. They do not entitle the 
Insured to withdraw anything, 
and most offices give as little 
as possible, as surrender values, 
for their policies, while the 
non-payment of a premium by 
a stated day forfeits the policy 
and all the premiums paid 
upon it. 

These are some of the advantages offered to Insurers by the 
Consols System of Life Insurance, prepared by Dr. Faxr, of the 

eral Register Office, Somerset House. 

The Association has been most successful in its career. A 
large amount of Capital has been subscribed by more than three 
hundred highly responsible shareholders, and its principles 
of business have attracted much attention. 

Intending Insurers, parties desirous of becoming Agents, and 
Investors of Capital, wishing to meet with an unusually safe 
and promising channel for employing and improving Money, 
are invited to peruse the prospectus and other documents issued 
by the Association, to be obtained of any of the Agents, or of 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
429, Strand, London. 





ee ASSURANCE OFFICE, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Established in 1762. 

The amount added to the existing policies for the whole con- 
tinuance of life at the decennial division of profits in December 
last, was One Million Nine Hundred and Seventy-seven 
Thousand Pounds, making, with former additions then out- 
standing, a total of Four Millions and Seventy Thousand 
Pounds, which amounts to 67 per cent. on the sums originally 
assured in all those policies. 

The Bonuses paid on claims in the ten years ending on the 

lst December, 1859, exceed 
THREE MILLIONS AND A-HALF, 


eng more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all these 
claims. 

The Capital, on the 1st November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The Income exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

Policies effected in the current year (1860) will participate in 
the distribution of profits ordered in December last, so soon as 
six annual premiums shall have become due and been paid 
thereon; and, in the division of 1869, will be entitled to addi- 
tions in respect of every premium paid upon them from the 
years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual office, in which two- 
thirds of the clear surplus is decennially divided among the 
policy-holdersa, and one-third reserved for security and as an 
accumulating fund, in augmentation of other profits, for future 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer 
corps within the United Kingdom during peace or war. 

A weekly Court of Directors is held @very Wednesday, from 
Eleven to One o’clock, to receive proposals for new assurances ; 
and ‘‘a Prospectus” of the Society may be had on application 
at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from Ten to Four 


o'clock. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 
48, 8t. James’s-street, London, S.W. 


S° VE 
TRUSTERES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co 
Solicitors—Messrs, Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 





REIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


CMI ick sehonicteged cvnssnoncensennncees £500,000 
BUONO WUMMIN dia ckcaskdccconcinanxed 110,000 
PEE PII Sls cdcaciussxenanunies 4),000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, sv as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 





Mec! & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-sel -cted assortment 
of useful and elegant articles, adapted for presentation, eon- 
sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressiug-bags, medieval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 
roductions, chessboards and chessmen, card-cases, postage 
balances, Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, knitting- 
boxes and reticules. Despatch-boxes and writing-cases, in 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 
a cheaper description. Portable writing and dressing cases, 
brush cases, courier bags, pic-nic cases, wicker luncheon 
baskets, sporting knives, wine and spirit flasks, &e, 


112, REGENT-STREET, W., 4, LEADBNHALL-STREET, 
E.C., LONDON ; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 





TEVENS’S PATENT BREAD-MAKING 
MACHINES, adopted Government, East-India 
Council, Directors of every class o Public Institutions, Master 
Bakers, the Nobility, Private Families, &c. &c., ensure very 
superior and extremely clean bread, and repay the-eovd-in a 
very short time. eens 
ay bo had in sises to knead from One ern of Flour to 
Five Sacks at one time. Prices from £2. 10s. to £100. Pro- 
sm we an - —_ eo the eyo 
reports and a other testimonials.—5, 6. 7, Cam- 
bridge-roed, N.E. 23 Sue 
.B.—Equally applicable for every kind of bread made. 


AINSBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
A table nful of either of SAINSBURY'’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage; they are also iarly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated, soda, and potass waters ; 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use ae 
will be found most desirable. Raspberry, Orange, Blac 
Currant, Red Currant, Cherry, and Apple it Essences, at 
1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per imperial quarter pint, half-pint, 
and pint; Lemonade and Ginget Lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., 
and 2s. 6d. r quarter pint, half-pint, and pint; Foreign 
Pineapple and Mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter 
pint, Ihalf-pint, and pint. Manufactory, 176 & 177, Strand, 
third door west of Norfolk-street. 











HE EAST-INDIA TEA COMPANY 


(Limited), the only Company who import their own 
TEAS and su »ply the public direct—a clear saving of 15 per 
cent. The celebrated 61b. bag of tea from 2s. 4d. per lb. ; of 
coffee in the be from 10d.; fine Lapsang Souchong, in 
pounds, 33. 8d.—Warchouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s-churchyard, 

ishopsgate-street. 











NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY 
manufacture the following Articles expressly for India, 
which are sold only at their Establishment, 152, Strand, 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts. 
Thresher's Military Shirts. 
Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats. 
Thresher’s India Tweed Suits, 
Thresher’s Overland Trunks. 
Thresher’s Cabin Bag for Steamers. 
N.B. Lists of Prices, and detailed particulars of the requisite 
outfit for India may be had on application to THRESHER & 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
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ENTS.—Major Rhodes’ Patent. Also Rick 
Cloths, and various useful articles for Campaigning. 

Sole Manufacturers—S. W. Strver & Co., 66 and 67, Corn. 
hill; and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 

Works—Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards, Woolwich). 
K BONITE, manufactured by S. W. Sitver & 

_4 Co.—The most perfect Insulator, suited for surgical 
instruments, stetheoscopes, caustic holders, &c. Superior to 
jet for bracelets, brooches, &¢.; and to ivory for paper-knives, 
&e. Ke, 

Warehouses—3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within (opposite the 
London Tavern). 

Works—Silvertown, Essex. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 

Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stemps for Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world, 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
WM the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 


Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 
eee VASES, Statues, Tazze, &e. 

The nobility, gentry, and architects, are respectfull 
informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
establishment from Praed-stre@?, Paddington, to a new gallery, 
at 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W., where speci- 
mens of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for 
London should now be addressed. Orders for the Country, 
and applications for estimates for new designs, should G 
sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford, Lincolnshire, 




















(ENA MENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 








** Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.” 


Barp ov Avow. 
_- & LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
** The kisses of a thousand flowers 
Stolen from them while they sleep.”—R. B, 
WHITE ROSE, a most delicate odour, 
FRANGIPANNI, an eternal perfume. 
LEAP-YEAR BOUQUET, the Scent for the Season, 
MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower. 
AMBERGRIS, more rare than gold. 
VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. 
KISS ME QUICK, always sweet! 
LAVENDER, ‘ from English gardens won.” 
PIESSE’S POSY. 
‘* The orange and the myrtle sweets agree, 
And both in posies shall be bound for thee.”’—Horact, 
Tuk Greatust Cuotce oy Parrumery 1x Evrors. 
Agents in every British Possession. 
ROYAL LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
No. 2, NEW BOND-STREET, No. 2. 
London. 








ep MEDALS, GEMS, &e.—Mr. CURT, 

of London, Numismatist, established since 1535, con- 
tinues to execute every branch of his profession as usual, both 
in town and country.—33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


G EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can he had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single 8 vecimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Miueralogy and Geology. 
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HE LONDON REVIEW and Weekty Jovernat, published every 
Raturday Morning, price Threepence, aims to supply a public want: to provide fort 
homes of the Empire, 0 Weekly Journal, in which Polite shall be subordinate to Literature 
&nd Art, and in which topics of social and universal interest shall be treated with the fulness 
@nly accorded in other journals to the struggles of vy at home and the intrigue of diplomacy 
abroad. While its pages will afford a complete record of the events and opinions of the day, 
and while ite articles on public affairs will 1 to the highest order of minds in Polities and 
erature, its conductors will strive to make it an indispensable companion in every ho 
a intelligence and good taste are cultivated. The Tale, the Sketch, and the Social Essay, 
l, in its columns, compete with Politics for the favour of the family circles to which it will 
address itself. 

The “Loxpox Revrew” will contain no topic, allusion, or advertisement, that could render 
it an improper guest at the fireside ; and the amusement and instruction of those who have but 
little sympathy with the acerbities of party politics, and who look in a newspaper for something 
more than controversy, will be amply provided for. 

The “ Lowpow Review” is not a compilation from, or a reprint of, other py em but a 
thoroughly original journal. It is printed on good paper, in a clear, bold type ; and, in quantity 
of matter, greatly exceeds most of the more costly weekly newspapers ; whilst its price is such as 
must secure for it a world-wide circulation. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. HALF-YEARLY. YEARLY. 
s. d, s. d, . 
Stamped ...........+00 © FB  cescevesrcerscveresee 8 Bice. ccorvevversennce 1 & 
Unstamped . ee DD nsssiuiindtevenies 13 0 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 
Orders for “Tax Loxnow Review axp Werk ry Jovrnat” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. Lirt_e, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


MORNING ADVERTISER. 


“ Under the head of ‘Italian Virtue and Italian Craft,’ an able and very important article 
appears in the first number of ‘Tur Lonwpon Review,’ * om Saturday last. The 
article is evidently the production of a writer who is thoroughly conversant with the real state of 
Italian affairs, and with continental politics generally.’’—Morning Advertiser, 


THE SUN. 


“Dr. Charles Mackay’s new weekly organ, ‘‘ Tue Loxnon Review,” 4 publication already 
aang = a distinguished position amongst the most important of our'contemporaries,”—The 
Sun, July 17. 

GLASGOW HERALD. 


“New Prerronicar. We find that a journal under the title of ‘Tar Lonnow Revrew,’ to be 

ublished weekly, will shortly be started under the auspices and immediate conduct of Charles 
Mackay, LL.D., now long and favourably known in the ranks of British literature. The recol- 
lection of Dr. Mackay is still warmly cherished by those who had the pleasure of his asscoiation 
when he edited a journal in this city several years ago. Since that period he has been eleven 
vears Redacteur en chef of the Illustrated London News, besides continuing his literary career 
in other walks, and ever cultivating the muses. His lively graphic sketches during his visit to 
the United States, about three years since, were greedily perused by all classes in this country. 
The talent of Dr. Mackay will be a tower of no mean strength to any journal. We heartily 
wish him success in this new undertaking.’’—Glasgow Herald, June 29. 


WIGAN EXAMINER. 


** We draw the attention of our readers to the announcement of a new London newspaper, 
entitled, ‘Taz Loxypon Review,’ and to be conducted by Charles Mackay, LL.D., aided by a 
staff of eminent writers. Judging from appearances, there does not seem to be much room 
for another weekly newspaper; but Dr. Mackay has struck out a fresh line, and if the 
wromises held out in the prospectus are realized, there is little doubt but ‘Tur Lonpoyn 

tevirw’ will prove successful. The names of the conductor and manager are sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the paper. Mr. Little, the manager, was connected 
with the I//ustrated London News from its commencement until recently, being for nearly 
seventeen years printer, publisher, and part-proprietor of that journal. Charles Mackay is 
known to all, not only for his literary productions, but also for his long connection with the 
Illustrated London News, as its editor. The literary talents of the one, and the business qualifi- 
cations of the other, being thus combined, we may anticipate a newspaper original in its 
character, and calculated to secure extensive support.” Wigan Examiner, June 30, 

. 


PETERBORO’ ADVERTISER. 


‘* This new weekly journal of ‘ Politics, Literature, Art, and Society,’ is announced to appear 
on the 7th. Politics will be subordinate to literature and art, and the plan appears to contem- 
plate the production of a journal which, with some of the features of a magazine, will be a 
supplement to the regular newspaper. There is a promise of originality, for which we have the 
warranty of Mr. Chas. Mackay as conductor, The name of Mr. W. Little (late of the Illustrated 
News) as manager, gives assurance of the spirit and enterprise with which the project will be 
carried out,’’—Peterboro’ Advertiser. 


a 


CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 


** This new weekly journal, the announcement of which has been for some time before the 
— will appear on Saturday. It will do so on an excellent plan—not excluding political 
discussion, but subordinating it to the criticism of literature, art, and social topics; and under 
excellent auspices—for the names of both the editor (Dr. Charles Mackay) and the business 
manager (Mr. Little) have long been known in their respective departments, and carry with 
them a prestige which will ensure for the paper a favourable welcome and a candid verdict.”— 
Caledonian Mercury, June 2. 


JERSEY INDEPENDENT. 


** Tt a pleasure to recognize merit, honour talent, and applaud the spirit of enterprize. Such 
pleasure we experience in bringing to the notice of the Jersey public, a new metropolitan weekly 
journal—t Tax Lowpow Review,’ edited by Dr. Mackay, better known to the lovers of poetry 
as the ‘sweet singer,’ Charles Mackay. That the prospectus of a new paper should be attrac- 
tive is a matter of course; that the declaration of ‘ Principles and Politics’ leading off No. 1 is 
satisfactory, is only what might have been eupectes considering the Editor’s reputation for 
liberality of sentiment as well as acknowledged ability. But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and we somewhat anxiously turned from the first to the succeeding pages. After an 
eager and agreeable perusal of the several articles we are enabled to say that there is abundant 

roof, even in the first number, that the editor's promises will be faithfully performed, and the 
ieee of his friends and admirers will be more than realized. The politics of ‘Tar Lonpon 
Review’ are sound, and the sentiments of its writers are broad, generous, and liberal. The 
article on ‘Italian Virtue and Italian Craft,’ expresses views on Garibaldi, Cavour, and Bona- 
_ which we have over and over again enforced in these columns.’”’ An article on ‘ Canada: 
*resent and Future’ teems with information (apparently thoroughly reliable) on that valuable 
portion of the British empire—information doubtless obtained at first hand by Dr. Mackay in 
the course of his recent tour in North America. We have not space even to specify the several 
features Of ‘Tar Lowpon Review.’ It possesses an individuality of its own_which will enable 
it to run a successful race against all competitors.” —Jersey Independent, 


WARWICK AND WARWICKSHIRE ADVERTISER. 


** Under the title of ‘Tur Loxpoy Review,’ is announced a new weekly journal of politics, 
literature, art, and society. It is to be conducted by Dr. Mackay, a gentleman very favourably 
known to the public as a political writer and poet ; while its general manager will be Mr. W. Little, 
for many years the energetic publisher of the I//ustrated London News. In such hands the 
new Review can hardly fail to secure public confidence and command an immense circulation. 
A journal] devoted to the objects, and conducted in the spirit indicated in its prospectus, will be 
welcomed by a very numerous and influential class of readers. We know no man better 
qualified than Dr. Mackay to work out its plan; and we confidently anticipate that he will 
render it a great success.— Warwick and Warwickshire Advertiser, June W, 


GLASGOW GAZETTE. 


** We hail with much pleasure ‘Tux Loxpow Revrew,’ about to be started by our old friend Dr. 
Charlies Mackay, With him is to be associated Mr. W, Little, a gentleman of refinement and great 
experience. Dr. Charles Mackay has many friends in this city, where he k mg resided, and he 

many more throughout Europe, for his name and his fame are world-spread. This new Review, 
to be published weekly, will take, we hope, a strong hold on public opinion, and bring “ plenty 
of grist to the new mill,”"—Glasgowe Gazette, June 30, ; 





MONMOUTHSHIRE MERLIN. 


“ The first number of ‘Tae Loxpow Review,’ a new threepenny weekly paper, is to appear 
on Saturday next. The conduct of the journal has been intrusted to the accomplished Charles 
Mackay, a fact which will doubtless secure for it a high place in public favour,’ —AMonmouthshire 


Merlin, June #0. 
NORTH WALES CHRONICLE. 


‘A new weekly journal, ‘Taz Lonpon Review,’ is to make its appearance in London on 
Saturday next, conducted by the renowned author and poet, Dr. Mackay. We need not say, 
that from the general character of the new enterprise, conducted in the manner set forth in the 
prospectus, ‘Tux Lonpow Revisw’ will soon become the welcome my at the fireside of many 
a thousand Englishmen scattered throughout the world.’’— North Wales Chronicle, June 30. 


KELSO CHRONICLE, 


“Tue Newsparrer Press.—A new accession to the ranks of journalism will appear next week 
in ‘Tux Lonpow Review.’ The journal is to be devoted to comments on all topics of social, 
political, literary, scientific, dramatic, and musical interest. The editorial department will be 
under the superintendence of Charles Mackay, Esq., LL.D., the eminent poet, who has had 
ample editorial experience, and who has, after eleven years’ service, only recently quitted the 
Illustrated London News. The editor lays down a broad basis, and guarantees that no per. 
sonalities or bitter party feeling will be allowed in its pages. The journal appears to have a fair 
chance for prosperity and permanence.—Kelso Chronicle, June 29. 


THE STOCKPORT ADVERTISER. 


** A new aspirant for public favour in the literary world is about, we find, to make its appear. 
ance, in the shape of an hebdomadal, entitled, ‘THz Lonpon Review, and WEEKLY JOURNAL 
or Pouitics, Lirerature, Art, AND Society.’ The names of Charles Mackay, for eleven years 
chief editor of the Zllustrated London News, who will conduct the ‘ Review,’ and Mr. Little, the 
manager for a yet longer period, and from the commencement publisher and part se oe of 
the same illustrated paper, are sufficient guarantees as to the am character of the new work. 
The price is remarkably moderate, and though fixed thus upon the idea that the proposed repeal 
of the paper duty would meet no opposition, it has not, in consequence of the failure of that 
measure, _ ti thought advisable to alter it. We gladly welcome our contemporary, and think 
that there is room for him and to spare.’”’—TZhe Stockport Advertiser. 


AYR OBSERVER AND GALLOWAY CHRONICLE. 


“New Pertopicat.—In this age of literary exertion, crowded with journals and reviews 
which are ever multipbying and varying, it is a somewhat hazardous assertion for a new applicant 
for public patronage to advertise ‘a weekly periodical unlike any other, and which shall supply a 
want which is very generally admitted.’ This, however, is what ‘THe Lonpon Review’ pro- 
fesses to undertake. From the management, editorial and publishing, under which it will be 
conducted, every guarantee is afforded to the public that a really worthy and novel journal will 
be produced. The ‘Review’ will be conducted by Dr. Charles Mackay, who is so well known 
as a@ song-writer and author, and who has long edited with great spirit the I/lustrated 
London News. Every one knows Charles Mackay, and the fact that he edits this new ‘ Revizw’ 
will be sufficient, we believe, to ensure for it from the public a favourable reception. The pub- 
lisher also is well known, as he too has been for a long number of years part-proprietor and 
publisher of the same journal. This ‘ Revaew,’ being of such a nature and conducted under 
such management, may, we hope, meet great success, and we heartily wish it such, were it on 
Dr. Charles Mackay’s account alone.”"—Ayr Observer and Galloway Chronicle. 


THE KENTISH INDEPENDENT. 


** Dr. Charles Mackay, who is well known to the world as a poet, and also as a pleasant writer 
on political topics, has announced a new serial, under the title of ‘THe Lonpon Review.’ 
From the prospectus, which has just been issued, the work promises to supply a want which 
has long existed, —that of furnishing a domestic newspaper ond review of a high order of intel- 
lect.”,—The Kentish Independent. 


DUNDEE, PERTH, AND CUPAR ADVERTISER. 


“Cartes Mackay’s New Parer.—‘Tar Lonpon Review,’ gives promise of being 
a welcome addition to the weekly journals devoted to politics and literature. Its talented 
editor says:—‘ We have no party to serve, no crochets or isms to promulgate, no cliques 
to write up, and no enemies to write down.’ He also rather heroically ventures to invite 
contributions from unknown writers—a course which will, we think, bring him in great stores of 
waste paper. An article on ‘Canada’ contains a great amount of interesting information on the 
position and prospects of our great Transatlantic empire. A leader on ‘The Volunteers’ con- 
Gludes by mentioning Talleyrand’s opinion that it was the British volunteers of 1803 and 1804 
who saved England from invasion. A paper by ‘The Gouty Philosopher’ is light and amusing. 
If Dr. Mackay can continue to give the people such threepennyworths as this opening paper, 
his newspaper will be a great success.” —Dundee, Perth, and Cupar Advertiser. 


STROUD JOURNAL. 


*¢Tur Loxpon Review,’ which made its first appearance on Saturday last, promises to 
occupy a high and serviceable place among the periodical literature of the day. Its conductor 
and manager have for several years been honourably associated with the Press, and enter upon 
their new enterprise with a character eminently worthy of public confidence. The riame of 
Dr. Charles Mackay, as a political writer, author, and poet, is in itself a guarantee that this 
‘Review’ will prove highly acceptable to a large class of educated readers, and cannot but 
secure for it, at so low a price, an abundant circulation. It is no insignificant proof of the intel- 
lectual activity and improving taste of the age that a demand exists for a periodical with qualities 
of literary preparation so rare, and that the ‘ gap’ left for free ingress and a ready welcome to 
many, as indicated in the explanatory address of the first number can be so distinctly recog- 
nized. ‘Tar Lonpon Review’ is clearly wanted, and its success may be safely predicted, 
While admonished that ‘Tar Lonpon Review’ will furnish nothing either dry or uselessly pon- 
derous, or laboriously critical, a weekly journal original in thought, choice in style, and ‘ appeal- 
ing to an educated public already acquainted with the weekly news,’ may be deemed not only ‘a 
welcome visitant’ in English homes, fat a valuable accession to that comparatively small class of 
publications which silently rebukes the immoderate temper of the daily press, and tends to 
counteract the inordinate spirit which perpetual lampooning and reckless virulence are apt to 
engender. Not that the polities of ‘Tuz Lonpon Review’ are weak, They are at once read- 
able and robust.’’—Stroud Journal. 


RENFREWSHIRE INDEPENDENT. 


‘Tar Lonpon Review.—Last Saturday gave birth to ‘THz Lonpon Review,’ edited by 
Dr. Mackay. The contents embrace four political articles, or rather papers on pubiie affairs, 
two editorial leaders, the first of a series of papers, which promise to be interesting, by ‘ The 
Gouty Philosopher,’ some gossiping columns of ‘Town and Table Talk,’ a handful of miscel- 
laneous articles on Music, the Stage, the Weather, the Court, Science, &c., the latter taking 
liberal notice of Darwin’s startling work, ‘On the Origin of Species,’ and being illustrated ; then 
we have several pages of reviews of books. What more to make ‘Tur Lonpon Revirw’ one 
of the most attractive of periodicals? Some poetical effusions by the accomplished editor, 
Charles Mackay, one of the best lyrical poets of the day—and here they are in ‘A Garland of 
Lyrics.’ ‘Tar Lonpon Review’ has made an excellent start, and is avery marvel of cheapness. 
Nothing but a large—a very large—circulation can make it pay, and this we heartily wish it may 
speedily reach. In the political articles there is a fine manly English spirit, and the literary 
criticisms are of a very superior kind,”—Renfrewshire Independent, 


PAISLEY HERALD. 


** Tar Lonpnon Revrrw.~ Dr. Charles Mackay’s new paper, ‘ THe Loxpon Review,’ appeared 
in its first number last Saturday, and we have heartily to congratulate the good doctor on the 
success of number one. An admirable article—the first political one—is that entitled ‘Italian 
Virtue and Italian Craft,’ with much true wisdom in it. We are glad to be introduced to ‘The 
Gouty Philosopher’ of ‘Taz Loxnpon Review.’ A man who has sown the wild oats of his 
theological and political opinions, who is tov prudent to be a Radical, too ceatservative to be a 
Whig, and too hberal to be a Tory, must have an idiosynerasy of very strong individuality, and 
must see all things from a very independent stand-point. The whole contents of this number of 
‘Tur Lonpon Review’ are of the most superior kind, and the variety of subject and topic is 
excellent. There is a very interesting paper—with illustrations—on ‘The Type-Plans of Ani- 
mated Beings and the Speculations of Philosophers,’ which takes Mr. Darwin's recent work 
‘On the Origin of Species’ as the text. The book reviews are written with great talent, and 4 
complete knowledge evidently of the subjects under discussion; and the worthy editor favours 
his readers with three original poetical pieces highly characteristic of his lyrical muse. Alto- 
gether, we look upon ‘Tar Lonpon Review’ as likely to become, and that immediately, the 
favourite London weekly paper. We shall be much disappointed if the editor's endeavour is 
not to the fullest extent realized,—that it will be a welcome weekly visitant to the Homes of the 
Empire.” —Pais!ey Herald, 


LINCOLNSHIRE HERALD. 


* Tar Loypon Review.—We cordially extend the right-hand of fellowship to this new seria’, 
which has just appeared. The first two numbers are before us, and the high expectations which 
were formed concerning the journal are more than realised. It is somewhat of the same nature 
as the Sufurday Review, at one half the price of that periodical, and while possessing fully 4 
much talent, it is genial and hearty in its tone, and devoid of all unpleasant acerbity. A more 
genial visitor to the “‘ homes of the Empire” we never had, and we wish it all the success whic! 


| it so undoubtedly merits.—Lincolnshire Herald, July 17, 1860. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. By Jonn Tixps, F.S.A. 
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WYLD’S NEW MAP OF THE WORLD, 


ON MERCATOR’'S PROJECTION. 
Beautifully engraved, and containing the most recent Geographical Information. Four sheets 


6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., £1. 14s. ; in case, £2. 2s. ; on rollers, varnished, £3. 3s. 
WYLD'S MAP OF THE WORLD, 
In One Sheet, 10s. 6d.; in Case, 16s.; on Rollers, Varnished, £1. 1s, 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF EUROPE, 
SIX SHEETS, GENERAL MAP. = 
In Sheets, £1, 12s.; in Cases, £2. 12s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, £2. 12s, 6d. 
WYLD’S EUROPE, 

ONE SHEET. In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, 12s, 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES, 

WITH THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
In Four Sheets, £1. 10s. ; in Case, £2. 2s.; on Rollers, £2. 12s. 6d. 


SMALLER MAPS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
and all parts of the World, from 1s. to 10s, 


James Wrtp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next door to the Post Office, 
’ ase, West Strand, W.C.; and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





GEOGRAPHY. 





Just fublished, half-bound Russia, £11. 11s. 


WYLD’S LARGE FOLIO ATLAS, 
Containing 68 Maps, including all Recent Discoveries. This is the largest and best Atlas 
published, £11. lls. 


WYLD’S GENERAL ATLAS, 


Folio, containing 41 Maps, full coloured. Bound, 6s. 6d. 


WYLD’S QUARTO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Containing 54 Maps. Half-bound, £2. 12s. 6d. 


WYLD'S QUARTO GENERAL ATLAS. 


Half-bound, £1. 5s. 
WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, 
With Copious Index of 2,000 name: of places, 12s., cloth. 


James Wrtp, Geographer to the Queen, Soe, East, 457, Strand, W.C., next door to 
the Post Office ; and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 








NEW VOLUME OF “ THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d, 
URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE: Second Series. A Book for Old 
and Young. By Jonn Trmpns, F.S.A. 
Contents: Alehemy and Chemistry—What the Chemists owe to the Alchemists—Modern 
Chemistry—Chemistry of Metals—Poisons—What Hippocrates knew of Medicine—Physiological 
Chemistry —Chemistry of Food—The Laboratory — Chemical Manufactures —A Chapter on 


Chloroform—General Science. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3s. 6d., 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. First Series. Fifth Thousand. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, with New Lights. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. First and Second Series, Thirtieth 
Thousand, 
NEW HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
With Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s., cloth, 
STORIES OF TNVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN SCIENCE AND THE 
USEFUL ARTS. By Joun Trwps, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Curtositres or Lonpon,” &c., 
*¢ Another interesting and well-collected Book, ranging from Archimedes and Roger Bacon 
to the Stephensons.”’—Athenaum. 
** No better present could be put into the hands of an intelligent lad than these Stories,”— 
Notes and Queries. 
By the same Author, with many Engravings, 5s., cloth, 
SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; with Sketches of the Progress of 
Education. By Joun Traps, F.S.A, 
*‘ The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to interest all boys.”’— 
Notes and Queries. 


Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 


pan TING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, Oil, 

Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colours, Miniature, Missal, and Painting on Pottery, 
Porcelain, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By 
Taomas J, Gutiick, Painter; and Jonn Truss, F.S.A. This Work has been adopted as a Text- 
Book in the Schools of Art at South Kensington, in connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 





With a Portrait, 800 pp., 14s. 
Of the large 
edition (3,000) of this popular work very few copies remain unsold, 

Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, in 8vo., with upwards of 400 Illustrations, price 18s, 6d., 
HE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR ; being an accurate and 
detailed account of the yarious Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, together 
with the latest mode of treatment and the requisite prescriptions written in Plain English, 
By Epwarp Mayuew, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
** A book which should be in the possession of all who keep horses,” 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 7, Lecdenhall-street. 








: Just published, Sixth Edition, with new Portrait, 3s. 6d., 
OGIC FOR THE MILLION; a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
, Reasoning, and its application to History, Moral Philosop 1y, Political Economy, and 
Statistics, With an Appendix on the Philosophy of Language. By J. W. Gripart, F.R.S, 
London: Loneman & Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


Ke LEMENTARY CATECHISMS. 


Natural Philosophy for Children, First Lessons 
Ditto ditto Second do. 
_ Ditto ditto Third do, 
Catechism of Bible History 
Catechism of the History of England 
First Catechism of Common Things 
Second ditto 
Third ditto 
Catechism of Modern History 
Catechism of Geography 








sy Rev. T. Wixson. 


Catechism of Music 

Catechism of English Grammar 
Catechism of Astronomy 
Catechism of Gospel History 
First Catechism of Botany 
Second ditto 

Catechism of Biography 
Second ditto 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry 
The Child’s First Catechism 
London : Darroy & Co., Holborn-hill, 





Published this day, price One Shilling, 
qypae testes SUFFRAGE and NAPOLEON III. 
By Lawreyxce Oxrenant, Esq. 
London: W. Biackwoop & Sows. 





This day is published, price 5s., 
ATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS: 


OR, 
INCIDENTS OF POLITICAL AND EXPLORATORY TRAVEL; 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 4 Minnesota and the Far West,” &. 
Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, i h London. 





Crown Octavo, with Engravings, price 6s. 64., ; ge! 
EASIDE STUDIES at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and 


Jersey. By Groner Heyy Lewes, Author of “ Physiology of Common Life,” &c. 
Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











This day is published, demy 4to, with Three Illustrations, price 6s., 
QO* THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF COMETS. 
By Ovrstuvs Grecory Downs, F.R.A.S, 
Demy 8vo., cloth boards, price 12s., 


LETTERS ON THE THEORY OF PROBABILITIES AS APPLIED TO THE 
MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES. By M. A. Quetrecet. Translated by Otiyriuvs 
GreGcory Downs, F.R.A.S. 

London: Cuartes & Epwtn Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


A GUIDE TO TYPOGRAPHY, LITERARY AND PRACTICAL ; @, 


The Printer’s Handbook, and the Author's Vade Mecum. By Henry Brapwet., Printer. 
It is divided into two parts,—Literary and Practical. Part I. contains matters interesting to 
the literary gentleman. Part II. will embrace the pratical topics. To be completed in about 
fifteen numbers, 32 pp., 4d. each. No. XIII. now realy. 
F. Bowertina, 211, Blackfriars’-road, and all Booksellers, 








EW BANK, VIENNA.—STATISTICAL CONGRESS.— 
| THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44., stamped 5d., contains :—Fine View of New 
Bank and Exchange, Vienna.—The Statistical Congress.— Vanbrugh and Blenheim.—Hints as to 
School-building—Roman Mosaics.—Cottages.—Arrangement of Warehouses.—The Strike in 
Coventry.—Doings in Cork.--Railway Matters.—The Present State of Church-building. Inlaid 
Slab-tombs.— Proposed Memorial of the late Sir Charles Barry.—The Westminster Palace 
Hotel.—Provincial News.—Church-building News.—Stained Glass, &c., &e. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers, 


Price 3s., cloth; Abridged Edition, ls. 
RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH.—Appearance and comfort, health 


and longevity, depend on the teeth. Their loss should be immediately replaced by 
artificial teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which admits of self-adhesion, while the 
entire absence of metal (plates, spiral springs, Xc.) avoids the baneful influence of galvanism 
in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 
CuvrcuiLt ; and of the Author, Joun Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old Burlington-street, 
Broad street, W. 
Caution—A piracy of the above work is now being advertised, 

















RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, JULY 28th. 

MONDAY, Open at Nine, Athletic Sports and Military Games, postponed from last week. 

TUESDAY to FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission, One Shilling; children under twelve, 
Sixpence. 

On WEDNESDAY, GREAT DINNER to the GRENADIER GUARDS—Balloon Ascent— 
Military Games, &c. : . 

SATURDAY, Open at Ten, FLORAL PROMENADE CONCERT. Admission Half a Crown; 
Children One Shillling; Season Tickets free. 

SUNDAY, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders gratuitously, by Tickets. 

The Rosary is now covered with roses, and other plants in full bloom; and the ornamental 
beds on the terraces and slopes are brilliant with thousands of geraniums and other flowers. 





FIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LONDON, SE. 
FOR FIRST-CLASS MERCANTILE EDUCATION, 





During the past seven years Pupils have been received from Acton, Amsterdam, Andover, 
Bathgate (N.B.), Bedford, Bennington, Brockley, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Chepstow, Denny 
(N.B.), Deptford, Gainsborough, Glasgow, Holbeach, Lewisham, Lincoln, London, Manchester, 
Melbourne, Montrose, Natal, Oxford, Perth, Puerto de Santa Maria (near Cadiz), Sheerness, 
Sierra Leone, Tyree (N.B.), Tunbridge, Waterford, Winchester, Wookey (near Wells), and 
Woolwich. = * - 

Every Pupil is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to write a hand fit for 
business, and trained to be quick at accounts; while the Modern Languages, Chemistry, and 
Mechanics, are also thoroughly studied. Asa rule, Latin and Greek follow French and German, 
Attention is paid, first, to the progress of civilization in our own country and colonies; afterwards, 
to that of neighbouring nations. 


TERMS (inclusive of the Use of Books, Stat ionery, Laundress, and Sempstress). 


Under the age of Twelve Years ......... Forty-five Pounds a year, 
" BERGER 9p wevivsnes Fifty-five o 
Above that AGE ...ccccsccveveeveccosscvoersveces Sixty-five mn 


(Payable in advance—but accounts are not posseaten until the middle of the quarter, nor are 
terms raised after entrance.) 
Private Rooms, £10 extra each pupil. 
Uniform Optional. Clothing complete, except linen, £10 a year. 
The Midsummer Vacation extends from June 16th to July 19th. 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., F.R.G.8, University of Glasgow. 
July, 1860. 

** More than half my boys never saw the sea, and never were in London; and it is surprising 
how the first of these disadvantages interferes with their understanding much of the ancient 

oetry, while the other keeps the range of their ideas in an exceedingly narrow compass,” — 

Rk. ARNOLD. 











VERY VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, 


Extending over nearly 300 Acres, and a Leasehold House, in the Parish of Old Romney, in 
Romney Marsh, Kent. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received in- 
structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, the 31st of JULY next, at Twelve o'clock, a particularly valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, known as Wheel’s Gate Farm, situate in the parish of Old Romney, about 3 miles 
from the town of New Romney, 24 from Lydd, 9 from Rye, 12 from Hythe, and 6 miles from 
the Appledore station on the South-Eastern Railw ay. The property comprises 205a, Ir. 38p. of 
very fertile and superior grass land, capable of carrying and fatting a — number of eee 
and beasts to the acre, situate in a district proverbial for its fertility, and in the best part of 
the Marsh; also a very substantial and roomy farm-house, with beautiful spring water and out- 
buildings, with two stables, carpenter's shop, granary, hen-roost, cattle sheds, two barns, and 
yards. There are also two single houses and one double one on the farm, all sound and in good 
tenantable repair, producing a rental of £20 per annum. The whole is in the occupation of 
Jesse Piper, Sen, a first-class yearly tenant, at a moderate rental. The outgoings consist of a 
land-tax of £17. 15s. 6d. per annum, and quit rents amounting to 18s. 2d. The parochial rates 
are nearly nominal. This farm, from the superior quality of the land, and the high rent which 
it will always command, is well worth the attention of either graziers or capitalists. Also, ina 
separate lot, a house and garden, with stable, sheds, and lodges adjoining, containing Ir. ms 
in Old Romney-street, occupied by Mr. Richard Hunt, a yearly tenant, at £10 perannum. It 
is leasehold of the corporation of New Romney, for an unexpired term of — years at a ground. 
rent of 5s. and a land-tax of 6s. 6d. 
Particulars, with Plans, may be had of E. N. DAWES, Eaq,, Solicitor, Rye; at the AUCTION 
MART; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents aud Surveyors, 
10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 
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HANTS. 


Tonse, a distinguished Residence, situate in the rich vale through whieh flows the 
magnificent Trout River, the Itchen, and in a Park containing a Lime-tree Avenue of unex- 
ampled beauty, with Lawn and Pleasure s and Kitchen- , all in perfect order ; 
together with upwards of 1,400 Acres Arable Land of the hi character, and rich 
Water Meadows. The whole cree ey with Woodlands and Covers, forming a 
most enjoyaable propery, aay > from the eae en eer ang on the South-Western 
line of Railway, four from 


inchester, five from and in the heart of a 
' Fox-hanting district. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have been honoured 
with natraetions to submit to PUBLIC COMPETITION, at the MART, near the Bonk 
of agens on TUESDAY, JULY 24 next, in one lot, the above exceedingly valuable and singu- 
larly irable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known as the Brambridge House Estate, one of the 
choicest residential properties in a county contai many distinguished seats, and comprisin 
a capital mansion in thorough ir, affording excellent chamber accommodation, well arrange 
reception-rooms, consisting of dining and drawing-rooms, respectively 30 by by 21 feet and 
$1 2) feet; tlliard-room, 30 by 21 feet, library, &c., with entrance and staircase halls, and 
| and convenient offices in a dry basement. The mansion is placed in a delightful park, finely 
timberred, approached through iron gates of an elaborate design by a carriage-drive through the 
k, and fronting a lawn parterre, with a full view of one of the finest lime avenues in the 
Eioation, formed by a double row of trees of magnificent and uniform growth, presenting a 
perfect and uninterrupted vista with a fine glade. The river Itchen, one of the finest trout and 
grayling rivers in a county proverbial for the number and quality of its streams, flows through 
the back lawn and pleasure-grounds over tambling bays, forming cascades, pursuing its rapil 
course through the estate for nearly three miles, and affording the finest fishing ; extensive and 
remarkably good kitchen-gardens, capital stabling and o‘fices, suitable for a gentleman with a 
hunting establishment. e agricultural territory comprises first-class stock-land of a most 
fertile character, finely situate in a rich district of table-land, close to the Bishopstoke Station, 
on the South-Western line of railway, and intersected by the Salisbury branch, divided into 
capital farms, bounded on every side by excellent roads, with rich and valuable water meadows, 
diversified with about 130 acres of woodlands, forming altogether a fine domain of about 
1,420 acres, presenting a sound investment, joined to the most enjoyable features comprised in a 
choice residence, with trout waters rarely to be met with, capital shooting in a fine bird country, 
and good fox-hunting in a favourite, highly select, and fashionable country. 
Particulars, with Plans, may be had of JAMES WICKENS, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square, W.; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom orders to view may be obtained. 





IN THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


| 
The Dibden Estate, a Valuable Frechold Property, with fine residential and building features ; 
beautifully situate near to the town of Hythe, immediately opposite Southampton, bounded 
by its waters and by the New Forest, in a good sporting part of the county, about seven 
miles from Lyndhurst, and twelve from Lymington ; embracing altogether about 1,230 Acres, 
together with the Advowson and Manor of Dibden. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY are instructed to 

submit to Public AUCTION, at the DOLPHIN HOTEL, Southampton, on WED- 
NESDAY, AUGUST 1, at Two o'clock, in six lots, with early possession, the above very 
valuable and exceedingly desirable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known as the Dibden Estate, 
delightfully situate upon the high ground surrounding the village of Dibden, bounded on one 
side by the commons forming the outskirts of the New Forest, and on the south side by the 
Southampton water, commanding extensive and charming prospects of the richly-wooded 
Aistrict, extending from Shiricy. to Bittern, taking in Netiey, with its venerable ruins, Netley 
Hospital, and the many interesting and beautiful features between the rivers Hamble and Itchen, 
comprising in the whole 1,230 acres, which will be divided into the following lots, forming in 
themselves compact properties, varying from 75 to 330 acres, affording in every instance a 
delightful site for a residence, commanding fine views of the surrounding charming country, rich 
in every interesting landscape feature, interspersed with beautiful wood-lands, and presenting 
sound agricultural investments, joined to a prospective building value :—Lot 1. Dibden-house, 
comprising 333 acres of arable, pasture, and marsh land, with about 22 acres of woodland, 
together with the manor or reputed manor of Dibden. Lot 2. Baby’s and Lane-end Farms, 
surrounded by 208 acres of useful arable and pasture land. Lot 3. A very compact property, 
bounded on one side by the Curtis Pond allotment, presenting a beautiful site for a residence, 
having 76 acres of rich woodlands, stored with thrifty timber, affording a fine game preserve, 
containing, with its pasture and arable lands, 289 acres. Lot 4. Lock’s Farm, embracing 103 





acres, including some excellent marsh land, and presenting a magnificent site for the erection of | 


aresidence. Lot 5. Clay-pit Farin, consisting of 220 acres, interspersed with 51 acres of rich 


woodlands. Lot 6. Petty’s Farm, a most desirable little property, beautifully situate imme- | 


diately above the town of Hythe, presenting a charming site for a villa, embracing 75 acres in a 
compact form, with 12 acres of woodland. 

Full descriptive Particulars, with Lithographed Plans showing the various divisions, will shortly 
be issued, and may then be obtained of Messrs. DAWS & SONS, 9, Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street: at the DOLPHIN HOTEL, Southampton; at the MART; and of Messrs. DANIEL 
SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 





NS eee — — 


WESTFIELD, IN THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX, 
About five miles from Hastings, St. Leonard's, and Battle. 


fq SERGE. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received in- 

structions to offer for SA LE hy public AUCTION, at the M ART, on TU ESDAY, 7th 
day of AUGUST next, the WESTFIELD ESTATE, a sound agricultural investment, contain- 
ing 663 acres of good arable, pasture, and wood land, lying well together in a most picturesque 
and desirable nexghbourhood, affording various building sites for the erection of a mansion. It 
is freehold except eight acres which are copyhold, and is at present divided into five farms, 
viz. :—Spray's-bridge Farm, 64a. Or. 25p.; Redlay’s Farm, 110a. 3r. 39p. ; Randell’s or Widow's 
Farm, 126a. 3r. 13p.; Rock's Farm, 156a. Ir. 3p.; Woodhouse Farm, 67a. Or. 8p.; Benskin’s 
Land, 17a. 2r. 39p. The present low rents amount to £577 per annum. The woods, which are 
full of thriving timber —t underwood, contain 120a. 2r.30p. As an agricultural investment, 
combined with capital sporting features and residential qualifications, this property is worthy 
the attention of capitalists. There is good trout and pike fishing on the property. It adjoins 
the well-known sal beautiful ‘* Beauport,”’ the seat of the late Sir C. M. Lamb, Bart., and the 
Estates of the Countess of Waldegrave, I. B. Brabazon, Esq., and W. 8S. Smith, Esq., and is 


in the centre of the East Sussex Fox Hunt. A plan of the Estate may be seen at the Offices of | 


the Auctioneers. 

Particulars will be ready in a few days, and further information in the mean time may be had 
of Messrs. ELLMAN & WHITMARSH, Solicitors, at Battle and Rye; and of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





HERTS. 


Bushey House, and about 100 Acres of Well-timbered Park Lands, within one mile of the 
Bushey Station of the London and North-Western Railway, and thus within one half-hour’s 
journey of the Metropolis. 


\ I8SSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received 
i instructions from the Proprictor to arrange this valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
for SALE, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on THURSDAY, JULY 26th, at 
TWELVE (instead of Tuesday, July 10th, as previously advertised). It consists of a most 
substantially-built, moderate-sized Mansion, lodge-entrance, and the necessary offices, stables, 
coach-houses, and small farmery in good order, and fit for the immediate reception of a family. 
The rooms are lofty and of good size. The lawns and terrace-walk and beautiful timber render 
the whole a most desirable residence. The land in this district is of good quality as meadow- 
land, but from its proximity to the station, and its handsome timber, it is very valuable for 
building purposes. The views are magnificent, extending for many miles in every direction. 
The house is near the village, but thoroughly screened from it, and is also near the church, in 
which two pews have heen occupied by the owners of this property for many years. Also in the 
village of Pushey, a convenient Residence, containing seven bedrooms, three sitting-rooms, good 
offices, with three-stall stable and coach-house, cow-house, &c., good garden, and about three 
acres of meadow land. The whole property is in the hands of the proprietor or his yearly 
tenants, except four acres, which are let on lease. Possession of the mansion, the smaller house, 
and of nearly 50 acres, may be had on the completion of the purchase. The property will be 
offered in one lot, and if not sold, will be immediately offered in nine lots. > 
Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. DAVIES, SON, & CAMPBELL, 17, Warwick-strect 
Regent-street, or of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and 
Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom orders to view the sroperty, between the 
23 Al 


hours of Two and Five, may be had. AU 60 








ee 


HANTS. 


Hartley Wintney, about two miles from the Winchfield Station, on the London and South. 
Western ag tt one from Hartley Row, four from Odiham, nine from Basingstoke, an4 
eleven from ing. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received in- 
structions to SELL AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, the 24th day of JULY next, at Twelve o'clock, a valuable ESTATE, situate at 
West-green, in the parish of Hartley Wintney, in the county of Southampton, comprising 
capital substantially-built residence, containing good dining, drawing, and breakfast rooms, anj 
study, seven bedrooms, one dressing-room, attics, and all necessary offices, with a 
walled-in en, pe. a with about 50 acres of useful arable and pasture land, with suitah|, 
farm-house and buildings; also an old-established tannery, with convenient premises, we!] 
adapted for carrying on an extensive business. The whole is freehold, with the exception of 
about two acres, which are leasehold for an unexpired term of about 800 years. Possession wil] 
be given on completion of the purchase. 
articulars may be obtained of H. BIRD, Esq., Solicitor, Hook, near Winchfield; and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





——_ 


SUSSEX. 


Valuable Freehold Estates in the Borough of Rye, comprising about 940 Acres of most Fertile 
and Productive Arable, Grass, and Hop-Land, with several Farm-houses and extensive 
Agricultural Buildings, numerous Cottages and Houses, two Brick-Fields, &c., situate in 
the Parishes of Rye, Iden, Playden, Udimore, Guildford, and Winchelsea, Sussex, and 
Wittersham, Kent; also about 40 Houses, Warehouses, Inns, Shops, &c., in the town of 
Rye, the whole of the gross Annual Value of about £3,800; also a capital small Mansion, 
called Springfield Lodge, on the hill, about a mile from Rye, containing every accommodation 
for a good family, with convenient Offices and Stabling, Pleasure-grounds, large Kitchen. 
gardens, and Paddocks, extending over 6a. 2r. 12p. . 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received in- 
structions to SBLL by Auction, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on TUESDAY, 
the 3lst of JULY next, in one lot, the whole of the above-mentioned PROPERTY, which com. 
prises, in the parish of Iden, the Park and Resder Farms, including good farm-house and 
wane | oast-houses, &c., a second set of premises at Reader Farm, four cottages, 20 hoppers’ 
ouses, &c., and 177 acres of first-rate arable, grass, aud hop land; let to Mr. James Green, til] 
Michaelmas, 1863, Kennett and Skinner Farms, with house and all necessary buildings, two 
cottages, and 155 acres of superior arable, marsh, and hop land, let to Mr. Edward Crump till 
Michaelmas next. Both these farms are bounded by the river Rother for nearly a mile. A 
brick-yard, with two good kilns and all necessary sheds, adjoining the river, and a cottage, to- 
ether about 3 acres, both in hand. One house, one cottage and buildings, and about 6 acres of 
and, let to Mr. Watson at £36 per annum; nine cottages and gardens, containing 1a. Ir. 2p, 
opposite Park Farm, producing £44 per annum; the ‘* William the Conqueror”’ public-house, 
seven cottages and gardens, and 2 acres of meadow-land, producing £52 per annum; about 5 
acres of superior hop and arable land, in hand; a public-house and garden, called the ‘* Queen 
and Constitution,’’ close to the Royal Military Lock ; 5 acres of land, let to Mr. John Smith, and 
a house, garden, and small orchard, producing together £35: the Elms Farm, including capital 
farm-house and buildings; the Bosney Farm-house and extensive premises; Little Hornsdale 
Farm-house and buildings; Burnt Oak Farm premises, four cottages, several sets of hoppers’ 
houses. The premises include extensive hop-oasts and kilns, wheelers’ and carpenters’ shops, 
saw lodge, &c. These farms lie in a ring-fence, and comprise 350 acres of most productive land, 
of which about 189 acres are hops; they are bounded by the river Rother, and good roads on 
three sides, and form together a very fine occupation. They are in hand. In the parish of 
Playden, Oid Turks Farm-house and two sets of premises, three cottages, and about 67 acres of 
— arable and pasture land, in hand, adjoining the Elms Farm, and lying well together; two 
fields containing together about 7 acres, let to Messrs. H. T. Smith & Rubie, at £24; about 
7 acres of pasture and garden land near to Playden Church and the town of Rye, let at rents 
amounting to £24. 10s.; two cottages and gardens close to Playden Turnpike-gate, producing 
£15. 4s. In the parish of East Guildford, a highly productive farm, called the Barn Farm, con- 
sisting of 87 acres, nearly all arable, with two cottages, barn, four-horse threshing machine, 
fixed, and premises, in a ring fence, in Romney Marsh, about four miles from Rye. This farm is 
noted for the heavy crops it grows, and requires no manure. In the town of Winchelsea, 5 houses 
and gardens, and a piece of garden-ground, producing £57. 12s. per annum. In the parish of 
Udimore, a house and 2 acres of capital garden-land, about a mile from Rye, on the road to 
Udimore, let to Mr. Freeman, at the low rent of £12. In the town and parish of Rye, about 
28 freehold houses, including various shops, the ‘‘Swan Inn,” the ‘‘ Ferry-Boat Inn,”’ situate in 
the Ferry-road, Cinque-Ports-street, High-street (Nos. 7, 18, 19, 20, 41, 42, 43, and 106); the 
Gun-garden, East-street (No. 6) ; Watchbell-street (Nos. 19 to 23 inclusive) ; the Strand, Rock- 
cliff; a capital warehouse, No. 7, High-street, and two others ; a plot of building-land, in Cinque- 
Ports-street. Also tlie following property, leasehold of the Corporation of Rye :—A plot of 
building-land in the Military-road, a chapel called Bethel, adjoining a house in Bridge-place, a 
stable in Wishward-street, two good warehouses on the Strand, and two cottages at Rockcliff, 
nearly all let to yearly tenants ; all these properties are in the borough of Rye, and the posses- 
sion of them must necessarily confer considerable local influence on the proprietor. The follow- 
ing land in the parish of Wittersham, Kent, about four miles from Rye, will also be included— 
viz., 6 cottages, barn, and 34 acres of pasture-land, including 10 acres of we!l-stocked apple and 
other fruit orchard, let to Mr. James Green, yearly tenant, at a low rent; a cottage and garden, 
and about 3 acres of pasture-land, let to James Russell, a yearly tenant; a brick-field, with kilns, 
sheds, &c., and one acre of land, adjoining the river Rother, and 84 acres of capital woodland, 
called Cuckoo-wood, both in hand, and a house and garden, close to Wittersham-stocks, let to 
Mr. Tisley, Grocer, at £13. The whole of the premises are in complete repair and well supplied 
with water. 
Particlars, with Plans, may be had (when ready) of E. N. DAWES, Esq., Solicitor, Rye; 
at the AUCTION MART, and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


NORFOLK. 


A capital Family Residence, surrounded by 86 Acres of Fertile Arable and Pasture Land, in the 
Parishes of Billingford and Worthing ; also a Desirable Farm, in the Parishes of Gressenhall 
and Longham, comprising 91 Acres, near the Elmham Railway Station, and the capital 
Market-town of East Dereham. 


VESSRS. DANIEL, SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, are instructed to 
I offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 7th, at Twelve o’Clock, in two lots, the above valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTIES, forming sound investments, and comprising a substantial family residence, with 
its gardens, lawns, paddocks, and pleasure grounds, situate at a convenient distance from the 
high road leading from Elmham to Reepham, about a mile from the railway-station at Elmham ; 
together with enclosures of very sound arable and rich meadow-lands, bounded throughout by the 
river Wensum. The whole forming a desirable occupation of about 86 acres, of which 33 acres 
are freehold and the remainder copyhold of the manor of Billingford. Also, in the parishes of 
Gressenhall-cum-Bittering and Longham, a very compact farm, with a suitable homestead, 
laced in a desirable position, and near to the market-town of East Dereham, and surrounded 
"y Mla. Or. 35p. of productive land, of which about twelve acres are pasture, and the remainder 
excellent turnip and barley land. 

Particulars, with Plans, will shortly be published, and in the mean time any further information 
may be obtained of Messrs. TUKE & VALPY, Solicitors, 31, St. Swithins-lane, E.C.; and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 








SUDBURY. 


Freehold Cottage Residence and valuable detached Meadow Land, within a mile of Harrow, and 
about 13 miles from the Sudbury Station on the London and North-Western Railway. 


M ESSRS. ‘DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have received 
i instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, the 7th day of AUGUST next, at Twelve o'clock, a desirable RESIDENCE, known 
as Egremont Cottage, containing dining and drawing-rooms, seven bedrooms, and convenient 
offices, with lawns, gardens, stabling, &c., pleasantly secluded from, but opening upon, the high 
road, between the Sudbury Railway-station and the town of Harrow, only 20 minutes’ ride from 
Euston-square Station. Also a Close of Meadow-land, of about two acres, in Greenford-lane, 
about quarter of a mile distant. Both are let on lease to H. J. Semple, Esq., till Christmas, 
1870, at the very low rent of £25. Also a small plot of Meadovw-land on the opposite side of the 
road to the house. From the high repute of Harrow School, houses within its neighbourhood 
are now seldom to be obtained. : 

Particulars (when ready) may be obtained of Messrs. COLLEY SMITH, HUNTER, 
& GWATKIN, Solicitors, 9, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C.; at the MART; of Messrs. 
FYSON, TATHAM, CURLING, & WALLS, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C.; and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








Lorpoyr :—Printed by Writ1am Lrrrzr, at the Printing 
the said Wituiam Lirrze, at the OTice of “ Tus Li 
Sarvgpar, Jury 21, 1960, 


Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74& 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; and ublished by 
yxDON Ruvizw,” No. 11, Southampton-strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, both in the County of Middlesex.—~ 
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